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CHarpter XIV. 


HEY were gone. Mary stood alone. She had retreated a few 
paces from the door. She looked about the log hut with 
desperate glance ; she clenched her hands, she stamped her foot, 
feeling the absolute need for some expression for the passion of 
anger which had arisen, yet she felt that the very expression 
which she made use of mocked her, vecauze she had so often 
used the same outward signs to express small half-simulated 
tempests of wrath which bore no relation of likeness to the 
misery of deep anger which was now forced upon her. 

She felt that if she could have murdered these two men she 
would have done it gladly. She experienced a positive feeling of 
physical nausea at the remembrance of the way in which they had 
spoken about her, and yet she could not cut them off in her mind 
by drawing any clear line between them and other men, whose 
scheming about her and familiarity towards her gave her good 
reason to suppose that they had talked of her’lightly enough in 
her absence. These men were much worse, but they were not 
wholly different, and, curiously enough, it was this undefined 
likeness which lent the bitterest irritation to her wounded spirit. 

The men who were her friends in varying degrees were good- 
hearted and clever; she was not the least sorry that she had 
associated with them in frank unaffected comradeship. At’ this 
moment she longed for their companionship and protection as a 
home-sick child longs for home. Her way with them had been 
much better than the old-fashioned ways of stilted conventionality, 
more wholesome for her, more wholesome for them; she was sure 
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of that. She had everywhere iound many friends among men, 
and she was quite conscious that they had most of them wanted 
to make love to her, and also that it was her money, and the free 
way in which she spent it, that had formed a large part of the at- 
traction. She found no fault with this at all; it was natural, and 
what is natural is right: but now that she was confronted with 
a hideous caricature of what she approved, she felt such anger that 
no revenge at that moment would have seemed to her excessive, 
She had no means of revenge; she had not even means of escape. 

An hour afterwards the two men came to see her. After a 
warning knock, Hamilton looked in. 

“Well enough to see visitors?” he asked cheerfully. “Got a 
friend here would like to make your acquaintance.” 

“Has he come from some civilised place?” she asked. “ Will 
he take back a message from me to my friends?” 

“Tt’s hard of you to be so down on us, to want to get off so 
quick again, Miss Howard.” As Hamilton said this he gave her 
what was meant to be a sweet smile. 

When the dwarf came in he echoed the same sentiment. 

“My fwiend Hamilton ith a thowough gentleman, Mith 
Howard, a thowough gentleman, I athure you.” 

They both sat down at some distance from her. The result of 
their counsel was this amicable call. Inwardly she laughed; if 
the laughter was bitter it was at least of genuine amusement. 
After three days of solitude the excitement of this encounter was 
a strong stimulant; she was too weak for it; it was like drinking 
wine when faint for lack of food; it went to her head. It was 
true that she bent her energies to walk steadily over any pitfall, 
but she did not walk so steadily as she would have done without 
the intoxicant. 

“Tt’s hard upon us you should always be thinking about going. 
You are not well enough to yet, and, upon my word, it’s hard on 
us to think of losing the honour of looking after you ”—this was 
Hamilton. “Besides, ’pon my soul and honour, there isn’t any 
way for you to get out till the snow goes. There’s a bridge on 
the line that you couldn’t keep your head to walk over—about 
two hundred feet of perpendicular space between each cross log; 
and as to the road, since this last snowstorm there are drifts six 
feet deep, pon my honour. Awfully sorry to keep you here 
against your will, but it’s what you might call Providence that is 
doing it.” 

After all, she had no reason to know that it was not true. 

He went on a little more hastily, as if anxious to avert the 
grief she might naturally feel at his statement so far. 
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“Tt may seem hard upon you, but really we'll be stunningly 
good to you. It’s not half a bad life, Miss Howard; ’pon my 
word, it isn’t. You’ve not a notion, for instance, what a fine 
climate it is. You'd be quite queen of us all here if you could 
. think of staying with us now.” The “now” was used as a 
tentative word, not as an adverb of time. 

“ Beauty and talent and piety would thcore twemendouthly in 
a plathe like thith.” 

She was getting so angry she could not contain herself. She 
stood up and faced them both with flashing eyes and lips drawn 
tense with nervous excitement. 

“How dare you? Do you call yourselves gentlemen? Do you 
call yourselves men? Do you mean to say that if one of you 
were in need of help you couldn’t stop the train or get to the 
station? Do one of those things for me now, and I will believe 
that you are trying to help me.” 

Her voice quivered and failed. She felt instinctively that the 
calm and outwardly kind remonstrance which they both addressed 
to her was the worst indication of the condition of their wilis 
towards her. Her wrath was an expected thing, therefore it did 
not move them; it was part of their plan. 

They continued to go on explaining to her, in rough, terse 
phrases, what a jovial life they led, and what a high position any 
beautiful and pious woman who should join them in it would 
have. With phrases gathered from such literature as happened 
to have found its way into their memories, they drew a picture 
of what she might become, which was a queer mixture of a local 
divinity and a popular barmaid. She had time to school herself; 
anger would not serve her. She had not yet tried genial 
management. 

She forgot her artificial dignity of demeanour. 

“Look here; is there any one here who will stop the train for 
me to-night for money, and how much will he ask? Iwill give 
my word that he shall have what he asks as soon as I get to my 
friends.” 

They told her, with protestations, that if it were possible to 
stop the train they would not ask for money, but they hoped she 
would consider the pain it would give them to part with her. 
This pain was supposed to be principally suffered by Hamilton. 
The dwarf depicted his friend’s sufferings in such a case quite 
graphically. He said that blight and mildew would fall upon his 
heart. 

The interview lasted some time longer. She became aware 
that the men, while they were improving their time by arguing 
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with her, were in a restless state, as if waiting for something to 
happen. This, considering the surroundings of the place, seemed 
so very strange, that it aroused fresh apprehension in her mind. 

At length there was a sound as of some one travelling up the 
hill. No sooner had it fallen upon their ears than the two men, 
so oddly dissimilar in size and shape, began to bow themselves 
out of the room with as much haste as was consistent with their 
notion of what would be agreeable to her. 

She let them go without a word; she was filled with a wonder 
to know what it might all mean. 

Some horses were certainly coming up the winding road of the 
gully. The sound of voices shouting to announce an arrival was 
heard. Mary stood at the window. 

It flashed across her mind now, for the first time, that since the 
previous morning she had not seen the blue-eyed old man. The 
gait with which Hamilton and the dwarf walked away suggested 
that the arrival was expected by them, and, if so, they must 
assuredly have sent some one out as messenger. 

Riding over the edge of the plain from the mountain road a 
small cavalcade appeared—three persons on horseback—and two 
of them kept up a strange foreign-sounding succession of shouts 
or singing, as if it was their habitual manner of announcing their 
existence to the surrounding air. 

About halfway along the road which skirted the edge of the 
plateau the two men who were walking met the three who were 
riding. They all came on together. 

When they came nearer, she perceived that the blue-eyed old 
man was one of the riders. At this her heart sank very much. 
The strangers, then, had been sent for by Hamilton; they were 
not her friends. 

The man who rode first at the head of the party wore long hair 
falling under his fur cap; he also wore a long black cloak. She 
could not think, at first, what this long black garment reminded 
her of, for it was certainly very different from anything else she 
had seen in these wilds. The man who rode immediately behind 
him was dressed more after the manner of the other men, but 
with a distinctly less civilised suggestion about his clothes. 

They all came nearer, came into what might be called the yard 
in front of the three huts. When the large black-coated man got 
down from his pony, she saw that his clothes, ill-fitting and 
grotesque in their adaptation to the needs of the place and 
season, still bore enough evidence of clerical cut to mark the man 
as a priest. She remembered suddenly that twice in the 
conversations of Hamilton and the cynic she had overheard a 
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reference to a certain “ Father” who lived at a settlement of 
Cree Indians. The reference at both times had had a certain 
relation to herself. 

She perceived that both Hamilton and the dwarf paid a bland 
‘ deferential attention to the priest. They appeared to be making 
the most courteous offers of rest and refreshment; they were 
quite assiduous in their attention to him, the pony, and the 
bundle he had brought upon it, which appeared to be his luggage. 
The priest, who took a sincere interest in the disposal of his 
luggage, looked up once at her window before he went into the 
huts. He looked as if he expected her to make some sign of 
greeting, but, after he had contemplated her immobile face for a 
moment, he took off his hat. His head was bald; it had a dome- 
like top, and the brow was narrow. His face, although it 
indicated good living, was not sensuous. The other stranger was 
a tall, lithe, sinewy man, with a dark complexion; probably he 
was, in part at least, an Indian. 

When they had all entered the other hut she continued to stand 
looking out. Excitement was giving her back her strength. 
Beyond the foreground of the plateau was a gulf of air; beyond 
that, the wonderful slopes and peaks of the sunlit mountains. 
The high mountain, in which in some strange way she had learnt 
to feel a sense of property, was in sight, towering against the 
blue. It was the first time since being imprisoned in this room 
that she had dared to stand at the window in daylight long 
enough to drink in any thought or sentiment from the landscape. 
Now she felt again that there was something in this spectacle 
which drew her, as it were, from transient things to some eternal 
point of vantage from which the things of life took on a 
proportion and relation other than that in which she had been 
accustomed to view them. It was not that the things of life 
seemed less important as seen from the heights of the sublime— 
not less, but more important, infinitely more ; but, the stress, the 
importance, adhered to those of them which before had appeared 
insignificant, and the things which before had seemed to her 
important dwindled into nothingness. Mary turned away rest- 
lessly ; she felt that she had been entrapped for a second time 
into thoughts which she had least need of just then. She needed 
all her practical faculties, ail her earthly sense; in the rest of 
her life she might have leisure for spiritual consideration, but 
not now. 

For an hour or more she had perceived a very savoury smell of 
cooking from the men’s hut, and she now supposed that some sort 
of a feast was going forward. 
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Sick with the odour of a meal which she knew to be the sign 
and seal of some paction inimical to herself, she walked restlessly 
from the window through which the mountain cast its spell, to 
the further window through which, so far, she had only stood to 
gaze at night. She looked down into the gully, fraught with its 
fairy palace of delicate device. The waterfall in the daylight was 
tinged with grey, because of the floating ice particles; the 
ethereal flame could just be seen, and no more, as the ghost of a 
new moon can just be seen in the daylight. She could see now 
down the line of the gully to the valley of the notch below. It 
encouraged her that in the daylight she could see the huts and 
the sluice troughs of the digging clearly ; they did not seem so 
very far away in the clear air. She could even see men moving 
about them. 

This window looked upon the blind wall of the hut where the 
men were eating, upon the gully of the stream and the valley. 
She wondered if it might not at this moment be wisest to swing 
herself down upon the beautiful but cruelly sharp masses of 
icicles, and, creeping from one icy rock to another, gain the road, 
and fly again to the men in the notch below for protection. 
Nothing but the fearful danger to life and limb, the certain 
laceration of hands and feet which such a descent would involve, 
kept her from this instant flight. The thought of the homage 
which the rough men in those distant huts had paid her was so 
welcome, £0 inexpressibly sweet and welcome to her heart, after 
the rude familiarities of the morning, that she would gladly go 
through much misery to seek it. 

In her idleness she fell again into transient reflection. The 
superstition of these men, because it had saved her, and she 
believed it might again save her, had a beauty for her. She 
began to search for the cause of this beauty. It did not accrue to 
the superstition solely on account of her own petty individual 
convenience; she felt that to look at anything in that light 
showed a lack of culture. For some moments her thoughts 
pursued hard after the ideal lying behind the belief. 

She turned restlessly away from that window also; she had an 
odd feeling that the mountain, its sublime purity and its power 
to wield a spell, had come round to that western side within her 
view again. 

It seemed that after the men’s meal had come some form of 
siesta, for an hour passed and still she heard no further sound. 
She was idle, she was weary, and she grew more and more 
reasonably alarmed for herself, having time to realise that some 
serious purpose must be entertained with regard to her. 
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She now took the packet of valuables from her bosom to 
consider its contents and conceal them more carefully. The purse 
of money and the diamond had been loosely rolled with such 
treasures as she had thrust into her dress in the sleeping-car, 
. supposing them to be safer than in her berth. The chief of these 
was a silver cigarette-case. She handled it for a moment as if it 
were a curiosity, it seemed so long since she had last seen it. 
Then she found herself looking hastily through the windows to 
make sure that no one was spying upon her. She wanted to 
smoke a cigarette; it seemed exactly what she wanted most in 
this terrible hour of waiting. Instead of doing so, she wrapped 
up the case most carefully, and concealed it in the inmost recess 
of her gown, not even risking it with the other things which she 
thought might be demanded from her. It was two hours before 
she heard the door of the other hut open and the men emerge. 
They did not loiter; they came straight toward her door. When 
they saw her at the window they all took off their hats. This 
studied politeness seemed like the opening of some new relation- 
ship with her. 


CuapTer XV. 


Hamitton came in for a minute by himself, leaving the others 
standing outside. She faced him with a full keen look. He 
looked at her also, but as if he made an effort and would rather 
have looked away. 

“Tam glad to be able to tell you that we have been able to 
fetch a friend for you. He’s a missionary, and has come a long 
way to consult what will be best to do for ycu.” 

“T feel much better to-day,” she replied. “I shall be quite 
strong enough to-morrow morning to ride or drive to Red Keil.” 
She wished to show that she saw no need for the priest or for the 
discussion. 

When he had shifted his feet he said, “We thought that you 
would rather have the priest here. He can hear all that we say 
and all that you say, you know. You'll feel more confidence in 
him, naturally, than in us rough fellows. I’ve tried, of course, 
to be kind to you as far as I could, but you naturally don’t put 
much faith in me.” He gave a slight deprecating smile. 

The evident fact that behind his words another purpose was 
engrossing his mind caused her in a flash to divine that purpose, 
Her blood ran slow and cold. This man, on whose notions of 
honour she had so far depended, had brought the priest to try and 
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force a marriage upon her. Then, with the rushing reaction of 
her pulses, she knew the necessity of concealing her terror. She 
knew, too, what she must do,—the only course she could take 
which might save her. 

She took his last words simply as if he meant them. She 
answered with an accent of surprise. 

“Why do you think Ido not trust you? Ihave trusted you 
entirely; you have been so kind. I trust you more than I do 
the priest or the little man.” She supposed that her fate hung 
absolutely upon the motion of this man’s will; only to see him 
among other men was to know that his will would be law. 
Therefore she repeated, “It is you I trust.” She knew that 
these words were more unwelcome to him than any other she 
could have used. 

Unwelcome, yet he pretended that they were very welcome. 

“Tam deucedly glad that you trust me.” He looked at her, 
as it seemed, with gratitude and protective kindliness in his hard 
face. ‘It’s better for you that the priest should be here. You 
don’t know much of the world.” He said this with evident belief 
in his tone. 

A hysterical laugh swelled her bosom. He was the first man 
who for a good many years had told her that she did not know 
the world, she who prided herself on knowing it. 

To her surprise, Hamilton, with the stiff politeness of an old 
minuet-dancer, just took her hand and respectfully led her toa 
seat at one side of the room. The courtesy was exaggerated. 
The act was significant. It was the beginning of a ceremony. 

A minute more and Hamilton had brought in the other men. 
They all bowed to her with outward deference, each in his own 
way staring at her with furtive curiosity. Hamilton found seats 
for the priest and the dwarf; he placed them on the other side 
of the room, so that there remained a wide space between the girl 
and her visitors. The blue-eyed old man and the half-breed 
stood behind the priest; the other old man did not come in, 
Hamilton stood at one end of the group nearer to Mary. 

The priest cleared his throat. He had been regarding her 
all the time from under his shaggy eyebrows. He seemed to 
expect that his smallest word would be of vast importance. 

‘“‘T hope that mademoiselle finds herself a leetle better.” 

He was evidently French, but she did not take the trouble 
to offer to speak French to him. She thanked him, explaining 
concisely that she had felt extremely ill, but that to-morrow she 


would be strong enough to go as faras the nearest station of 
the railway. 
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The priest cleared his throat again. Except for that he sat 
immobile. 

“ Ah, I regret to tell you that there is for that two difficulties.” 
He looked at her with an air of commiseration, and then he 
looked indolently at Hamilton, as if he did not wish to take the 
trouble of explaining further. 

In a minute Hamilton began to talk; he had evidently conned 
his speech. 

“Father Paul says there are difficulties in the way of your 
leaving this place at the present time. You see, there’s been 
what’s commonly called a big row between the fellows at the 
Flume and the heathen Johnnies that you honoured with a visit 
the day before yesterday. There’s a deuced lot of bad blood 
between them, and the only thing they’ve got clear in all their 
stupid heads is that you are at the bottom of it; so they’ve all 
taken to taking your name in vain, and falling upon one another, 
tooth and nail, because they can’t all agree. Some at the Flume 
say that you are an angel.” He made her a low bow with what 
was meant to be an admiring smile. “That, of course, being the 
fact, it’s odd that any one should give the lie to it; but the 
wicked Chinamen say you are a witch, and that you spirited 
away a live cow and a dead ox—strange fancy that, isn’t it? 
Some of our men, again, give you a character by no means so 
exalted as either of those. It’s got about among them all that 
you've gota big diamond—one that would make the fortune of 
half a dozen men—which of course is not true; the stone you have 
is not worth very much.” 

His voice dropped here. He stopped as if there was nothing 
more to say at the moment, no doubt to give her time to betray 
what emotion she felt. 

She had risen, and stood up before them, clasping and un- 
clasping her hands, not with an appearance of weakness but of 
pent-up strength. 

a do not understand,” she said. “What more have you to 
tell?” 

Hamilton put on an appearance of kindly embarrassment. 

“My fwiend Hamilton,” said the dwarf, “wanth the moth 
beautiful of young ladieth to give him leave to knock thothe 
fellowth down who thay that the moth beautiful of young ladieth 
ithn’t an angel.” 

“ Mademoiselle will comprehend that there is no law—that the 
snow is deep.” The words came in a deep slow voice from the 
immobile priest. 


Hamilton began again in the same kindly explanatory way ; 
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he was evidently making an immense effort to use language not 
profane. 

“The Chinamen have said it already. They have sworn that 
when you visited them you were my wife. They have been 
assaulted and beaten by our men because of the theft of the cow 
and the beef. They would not dare to touch my wife, or to 
speak against her; but they told the priest as he came past— 
they said that if you were not my wife they*would have revenge. 
‘Revenge,’ I think, is the best term for what they threatened ; 
if I told you their threats your hair would turn grey—it would 
be a pity to turn such pretty hair grey.” 

“The colour of Beauty’th hair muth be pwetherved,” mur- 
mured the dwarf. 

“Mademoiselle will understand that to each place is its own 
code of honour. A man’s wife, she is what you call sacrée; but 
a woman who is no man’s wife, ah, it is for the holy saints to 
help her!” 

She looked about upon them with a sweeping glance. It was 
growing dusk; the twilight and the firelight mingled upon the 
log walls, upon the rude wooden furniture, upon the straw bed 
on which she had tossed during the three previous days, upon 
the little company of uncouth men arrayed before her. There 
was light enough to see their faces clearly enough—the thin 
sardonic face of the dwarf, filled with suffering and bitterness, 
the dome-like head and fanatical face of the priest, the blue eyes 
of the old man, the brown passive features of the Indian, and 
Hamilton standing beside them like one of Nature’s princes, 
and haughty, clever as one of the fallen angels. 

She let them see the swelling of her bosom, the strength of the 
passion which she could keep under control. 

“Gentlemen, I do not understand you. What is this talk 
about a wife? It is nothing to me that a few poor Chinamen 
made a silly mistake. I do not understand you at all.” 

“Take a seat,” said Hamilton. “Don’t be frightened. We'll 
lay our lives upon it that we'll protect you, Miss Howard.” 

She moved further away from them, standing, as it were, 
at bay. 

“T’ve kept you snug and safe so far,’ said Hamilton. “ You 
see, 1 was sharp enough to hide you here before they were on 
your track. D’you know what’s kept you safe these three days? 
Nothing more nor less than that this place gets the name of 
being a trifle ghostly. You see, there’s coal somewhere half a 
mile underneath, and the gas escapes through that fissure by the 
stream, where you see the light. It makes a vile smell if it’s not 
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kept burning; and those born asses below think that the flame is 
not quite what it should be. So this is the last place they'd look 
for us; but, of course, they’re not such idiots as to keep off much 
longer.” 

‘“T am not afraid,” she said; “at least, Iam not afraid of any 
one but the Chinese. There is not one of the men whom I saw 
the other night who would hurt an innocent defenceless girl who 
appeals to him for protection.” She spoke out fearlessly ; she 
had drawn herself up to her full height. 

“I wish it were as you think,” said Hamilton, gloomily. He 
looked down at his feet. 

The dwarf sighed audibly. 

The priest, speaking his periodical remarks, reminded her of an 
automaton that was wound up. 

“Mademoiselle will see that these gentlemen, so good to have 
saved her life, could not tell a lie.” 

“What then?” she asked solemnly. “If it is as you say, 
what then?” 

“I told you that those low devils at the Flume had two 
minds,” said Hamilton. “ But look you, one’s as bad as the other 
for you; for the grovelling creatures who are looking for you to 
pray to you, when they find you’re a mere woman, will turn all 
the more nasty for that pleasant little surprise; and as to the 
others——” He shrugged his shoulders, studiously looking away 
as if not wishing to offend her. 

“My fwiend Hamilton hath ektherted himthelf, hath defended 
Beauty’th hut at the withk of hith life until our old fwiend here 
could bwing the pwietht. Old fwiend hath climbed the moun- 
tainth and bwought the pwietht fwom another valley. Conduct 
of both motht hewoic. Beauty, by cunning and couwage, ith 
pwetherved tho far. It now only wemainth for Beauty to thave 
herthelf. Hard on beauty, no doubt, but nethethawy.” 

The priest now gave a wooden smile, as if for’ that, too, he had 
been wound up. He addressed the wooden smile directly to her ; 
she felt that an image had leered upon her. 

“Mademoiselle will see that this gentleman has ze desire to 
make laughter. To have so good and so handsome a husband will 
be pleasurable to mademoiselle.” 

She let her: accents tremble through the room, broken and 
frightened. 


“I do not understand. Oh! what is it you are trying to say 
to me?” 


It seemed that Hamilton had done with his efforts at extreme 
politeness. 
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“Well, just this: these fellows may come here to-night, or 
they may come to-morrow morning. It may be the heathen 
devils, or it may be the miners that come first. Whichever it is, 
there’s more of them than of us, and they’ll kick us out without 
saying, ‘If you please.’ You see, they wouldn’t allow that any of 
us had any right to stand between you and them as things are 
now. You've got to get married; you've got to marry one of us, 
That’s a thing that’s understood hereabout. A man has a right 
to a wife if he chooses to feed her and keep her. Public opinion 
backs him up in it, you see. Not one of them will dare to touch 
you and your diamond when the priest has had out his book. It 
may be hard on you, as my friend here remarks; but it’s the 
only way of saving yourself, and the quicker it’s done the 
better.” 

Finding the need of some fierce action at the end of this 
speech, he strode across to the fireplace and gave the logs a kick. 
The whole room was brightly illuminated by the blaze. 

Mary had retreated to the wall. She stood before them 
speechless, her hands clasped upon her breast, staring with 
frightened eyes. 

“My fwiend Hamilton generwothly givth Beauty her choith,” 
said the dwarf. 

The priest spoke. ‘“ Mademoiselle will see that this gentleman, 
so good and kind, is very modest. He offers to mademoiselle 
most nobly his name and protection; yet he would not make 
much of this kindness. He says to mademoiselle, ‘Choose.’ Ah, 
he is teemid! ” 

It seemed that, though all the plot had turned upon it, 
Hamilton could not refrain from a short harsh laugh at this 
representation of himself. When-he had given vent to it he 
turned to Mary. 

“In short, my dear, so far from sacrificing myself, I shall take 
great pleasure in annexing you. But I don’t expect that to stand 
for a row of pins in yout eyes. The point is, that you have no 
choice. These villains may come on us any hour, and we're none 
of us going to die like dogs fighting for you, when we can settle 
the whole matter by a simple little ceremony.” He had said this 
standing looking into her face, very much as he had peered into it 
the first night. Now, without gaining any satisfaction from her 
white downcast features, he turned suddenly. ‘“ Bring on your 
book,” he said to the priest. 
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Cuapter XVI. 


Mary saw that the men were beginning to form themselves in a 
group near her, She was willing to appear for the moment 
speechless with consternation ; and she was in very truth speech- 
less, not knowing how to control her voice and manner for the réle 
which art taught her to play. There was a minute’s dispute 
among them ; it gave her respite. 

Her mind surveyed like a flash the surrounding scenery as she 
had seen it that afternoon—the glory of the ice-mountains, the 
snow-mufiled solitude of the hill on which she was, the apparent 
peace of the valley. She could not tell how far these men had lied 
to her; that they had lied was evident. It was a plot, but truth 
might lie behind. She herself had overheard the Chinamen call 
her this man’s wife; and she had heard the dwarf tell of the battle 
that ensued upon Hamilton’s robbery. Yet her heart threw in 
its lot eagerly with the unknown danger. It was the known 
peril which she must fight. 

Her lack of high perception made it impossible for her to act 
perfectly the part she desired, but she acted well enough for her 
audience. She found the pose of the head which she wanted. 
She stood before them shrinking yet calm, with swelling bosom, 
but with steadfast mien. She lifted her controversy with them 
into a region above the mere question of whether she would or 
would not do their bidding. 

“Gentlemen, I am willing to believe that you mean kindly to 
me. Iam thankful for the protection you have afforded me so far. 
If you think that my remaining here longer will bring danger 
upon you, I will go away now, alone. I am not afraid, however 
great the dangers may be. God will protect me. This marriage 
which you suggest ””—her voice choked her for a moment, the 
very word “ marriage” was so odious—“ is quite impossible. It 
would be no marriage. I have been taught to believe that a 
marriage must be solemnised in church, and by a priest of my 
own religion, While I claim protection from Heaven I cannot do 
what is wrong.” 

The men had looked at her, and listened. 

“You know, my dear young lady,” said Hamilton, “ that is 
very pretty talk; but it won’t save you, and it won’t save us from 
being kicked on your account if we goon trying to take care of 
you as matters stand.” 


“Ah, do not speak to me that way,” she said. “I am so 
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young ; Tam so weak; I am so defenceless. Do you think that 
any good will ever come to any of you again if you force me to do 
what I know to be wrong?” 

She had a sense that all the men except Hamilton and the 
priest were now beginning to enjoy themselves. They had 
expected a dramatic scene, and so far had been disappointed, 
Hamilton and the priest, then, were the only responsible agents, 
for in them irritation at the delay was visible. 

“ Wemarked before, it comth hawd on Beauty,” said the dwarf. 

Hamilton jostled him with a muttered execration. 

“Tt’s all very well”—he spoke in tones of injury—“ to ask us 
not to speak to you that way; but when a man’s got his leg 
smashed it has to be cut off to save his life. If he cries out that 
it’s cruel, that doesn’t make it cruel.” 

“Mademoiselle will see that that which I can do to marry ia 
according to the law of this country. Afterwards, monsieur will 
no doubt take madame to another place, where madame can again 
be married according to her own Church, if she will. Voila! 
what more can mademoiselle desire ?” 

For a moment her brain seemed to whirl; the sense of danger 
was subservient to the sense of the ludicrous. She did not betray 
it ; it was replaced in a moment by a torrent of anger which she 
could not control; her real self came forward : 

“ Cowards! Villains!” she cried, her eyes glaring upon them, 
her little figure braced against the wall. ‘“ You have set a plot, 
thinking to dupe an ignorant woman. You may kill me here as 
I stand—I am in your power; but you will never succeed in 
anything except in killing me, or letting me go free.” 

She had again the misery of seeing that this outburst seemed 
to relieve them; it was what they expected. The nervous 
tension in the room was less. 

“T dare say,” said Hamilton, “that if you’ve anything more of 
that sort to say you'd better say it. It will do you good, my 
dear, and you'll feel better.” 

“ Quite like the thort of thingth they thay in bookth.” 

“If mademoiselle would weep,” said the priest, “ mademoiselle 
would recover herself. She would then see the injustice she does 
to a gentleman so good and kind.” 

She could have gnashed at them with her pretty teeth ; she 
could have shaken her small fist in their faces. She did not do 
so, because she had the quickness to see the futility of her wrath. 
There was a pause, they waiting for those methods for relieving 
herself which they had commended to her attention, she rousing 
in herself all the self-control which she could muster. 
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Again remembering her acting, she folded her hands, and 
looked at them with white, quivering face. 

“Gentlemen, I was angry. Perhaps I had reason, but it was 
childlike and foolish. I am very much frightened of you. I am 
afraid you are not honest; if you are, have the kindness to let me 
go away alone. I will find my way to some one who will protect 
me. Iam not afraid to go out alone, because I am not afraid to 
die; whether I live or die God will protect me.” 

She spoke the words with pathos and earnestness, but exactly 
as she would have spoken her part in any play that contained 
such words. Of their meaning with regard to herself just then 
she cared nothing. 

The men were evidently annoyed at the change. 

“Look here,” said Hamilton, “ that sort of rot doesn’t go for 
anything, you know ; it’s just a question of how long you keep us 
standing here waiting.” 

“T do not believe that you can intend to hurt me,” she 
said. “I am alone and, as you say, an ignorant girl. I am 
sure”—she looked at Hamilton—“ yes, I am sure you only 
wish to protect me; but the way that you have chosen I cannot 
possibly accept. It would not be right for me, knowing what 
I do about the sacredness of marriage. I cannot do what is 
wrong.” 

“Here’s the priest come all the way over the mountain to tell 
you that it’s right.” Hamilton kicked his foot impatiently. 

She looked at the priest, and shook her head; she looked at 
Hamilton. 

“T cannot trust the priest as much as I trust you. He is not 
a priest of my Church, and perhaps he has lived so long among 
the Indians that he has forgotten what would be right for a 
Christian girl to do.” 

There was something in the last phrase which seemed to put 
them at a loss for a word. She went on— 

“You are an Englishman; you have had a mother; you have 
perhaps had sisters. If I were a sister of yours, would you urge 
me to such a marriage ? ” 

“A man doesn’t usually hanker after marrying his own 
sister,” Hamilton laughed coarsely, evading her question with 
the jest. 

The little cackle of disagreeable laughter that went through 
the group stimulated her into the true artistic passion of the 
actress. She was, for the hour, the character which she assumed. 
If excitement made her too voluble, if she slipped sometimes by 
use of stock phrases into false sentiment, she was still in the 
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main inspired by such great thoughts as were familiar to her 
by reason of Christian inheritance. 

“See!”—she held out small, soft hands—“see how weak I 
am! You can quite easily murder me, and hide my:body where 
no one in the world will ever find it, and steal from me the jewel 
that I carry, the only thing that I possess which is of any worth. 
But when you have done it, what then? There is a God in 
heaven. Ah! J would have no wish that vengeance should 
come upon you because of this crime; but God has said that He 
will protect the innocent and punish the guilty. Look yon, 
gentlemen, if God does not do it just as we think He might, it is 
because He does it more perfectly than we can conceive. He 
may let you kill me; but what then? It would only be to give 
me the joy of heaven more quickly, and to give you more quickly 
the pain of hell; for do you think He would let you forget it? 
The memory of my death would come to you in your dreams: 
you would think you saw my dead body walking beside you in 
your waking hours; you would drink hard to drown the thought, 
and in that way you would soon kill yourselves. Think, then, 
that the dying hour must come to each of you! Think of that 
hour now! If you commit this crime, there is not one of you 
will be innocent ; and, when you die, it will stand {between you 
and any hope of heaven.” 

She had spoken gently, almost tenderly, but?she had spoken 
fast. They had let her speak; they had listened, and, although 
they affected to deride, she had the first intoxicating sip of the 
actor’s power. 

“We're not going to murder you”—Hamilton gave another 
short laugh—‘ we're trying to save you from being murdered, 
my dear.” 

The priest shook his book, shook his head, shook himself. 
“ Quelle est béte,” he muttered between his teeth; then aloud, 
“ Mais, mademoiselle a 

“Beauty makth a mithtake,” put in the’dwarf. “My fwiend 
Hamilton ith pothing ath hewo, not ath murdewer. Thlight 
mithtake that; eathily wectified.” 

She fixed large mournful eyes full upon those of the dwarf. 
The torrent of her swift sad words was addressed to him before 
he could interrupt. 

“You, because you have suffered yourself, you think to spend 
your life making sport of the sufferings of others! Does it make 
your own pain less to make mine more? May God forgive you! 
Yet surely in your heart there is something better. You havea 
greater chance to be good than the rest of us, because, with your 
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pain and weakness, if you were kind and good it would stand for 
so much in God’s sight; but for you to be spiteful and cruel is so 
easy that it won’t count for much any way. Heaven, I suppose, will 
forgive your littleness of mind, and I forgive you, I only pity 
you. Ah, there are good women in the world who, if you 
would only let them, would fill your life with all the comforts 
that love could devise. You have been a wicked man, and so no 
good woman has had the chance to care for you; but for the sake 
of the love you might have had, have pity upon me now. Do not 
add to my misery by your gibes.” 

The dwarf had stared back at her, but the expression of his eyes 
had changed from sardonic rudeness to fascinated surprise. He 
began to murmur toward the end that “Beauty made a mith- 
take.” The words were mechanical; he began, as it seemed, to 
dwell upon some new notion concerning her. 

Hamilton had listened and watched with interest. 

“T am very glad that you can set him down,” he said. 
“You'll been queen of us all here, my dear, when you can find 
time to let the priest read his service; we'll let you preach to us 
all day. Think what a missionary you will be!” 

She turned upon him, not fiercely, but solemnly. 

“T will never marry you, because it would be wrong. I have 
been taught that it is wicked to marry for convenience. God 
does not ask me to do what is wrong. I will not stay in this 
place, even with the hope of doing you good. I am too young 
and ignorant and foolish to know how to teach you. You think 
that you could keep me here alive and against my will. You 
could not, for God would certainly save me to that extent; He 
would give me courage todie. You are not an ignorant man; 
you know what the power of faith is; you know that weak 
women and children have endured all sorts of martyrdom rather 
than disobey God. Look you; I, a weak, defenceless girl, have 
this faith, and it is stronger than your will, and stronger than 
your physical strength.” 

For the first time there was irresolution in his keen eye. That 
which she had said had appealed to his reason. He was aware 
that there was such a thing in the world as fanaticism which no 
man could master; besides that, the exaltation of her mood 
repelled him where a more common form of opposition would 
have only stimulated him to proceed. 

The priest showed himself least sensitive to this big word 
“God,” which she was using as her weapon. 

“Mademoiselle will call to mind that monsieur only desires 
by this leetle service which I can say to gain the right to defend 
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madame. Voili! mademoiselle no doubt works off the pain of 
it by these strong words, but at any moment the enemies of 
mademoiselle may arrive. Voila!” 

She turned upon the priest now. “When you came first to be 
missionary here, were you a good man? Is it by living this wild 
life, finding that you must make some compromise with the 
ignorance about you, that you have fallen so low as this? Or 
did you come here because you had such a twisted mind that 
honest men in towns would not respect you? It is a terrible 
thing to be calling yourselfsGod’s priest, and lending yourself a 
tool to men who do not obey God. Have you not enough to 
answer for in the day of judgment without adding this crime 
against me to the list of your sins ?” 

A slight uneasy laugh went round among the other men. In 
the midst of the discomfort which was growing upon them, it was 
evidently satisfaction to hear her rail at the priest. 

She answered the laugh as if it had been a taunt to herself. 
She let her voice rise high in pathos, and grow strong with 
passionate purpose. “Iam sorry for youall. I thought that 
you were brave, but I find that you are only brave enough to 
come all together, and put to shame one weak defenceless girl. 
You are not, according to your own account, brave enough to 
face her enemies for her, and you have not courage enough 
to deny yourselves the pleasure of trying to dupe her ignorance 
and triumph over her weakness. Yet, listen now, even though 
you have shown yourselves to be entirely cruel and cowardly, 
I believe that you have done it because you live such hard 
lives that you have never thought how much better it would 
be to be noble and good. You have all got it in you to be 
kind and brave if you will; I ask you for the sake of a poor 
girl, who has nothing in her heart towards you but kindness, to 
think if the thing you are trying to do is worth selling your 
souls for. But whether you persist, or whether you give up this 
attempt, I for my part will do only what I know to be right. 
I am weak, but God is not weak. If you save me now, you will 
put yourselves on God’s side, and He will save you in some time 
of trouble: if you will not save me, I will never never consent 
to what you ask of me; and some time God will repay to you far 
greater misery for this than you can inflict upon me, for all that 
you can do to me is to take my life here and let me go more 
quickly to another world, which is better than this.” She looked 
round upon them all with flashing eyes. ‘I will never yield to 
you. God’s strength is with me. I will never yield.” 

Hamilton gave that jerk of knee and foot which more than 
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once before he had given in angry irritation. He muttered 
angrily to the other men. “I’m not such a d—d ass as 
(She lost some of his angry words.) “ Preaching and praying 
idiot!” With that he gave his leg another impatient jerk, and, 
turning, strode towards the door. Half way there, he turned 
back and spoke to her sneeringly. “You needn’t distress your- 
self, my dear, any more about us to-night; we'll leave you for a 
bit to think it over.” 

The priest had come up beside him, and, like a man half beside 
himself with snarling ill temper, Hamilton suddenly began a low 
violent altercation, of which she could only hear a few expletives. 
Thus talking, they went out together, and in a few seconds, with 
the awkwardness common to minor characters upon the stage, the 
other men went out also. 

The door had not shut after them, she had no time to draw one 
breath of relief, when the dwarf came into the room again and 
stood looking at her. 

Night had wholly curtained the windows, but the logs still 

lazed brightly ; only the further part of the room was obscure, 
pulsing with the pale gas-light from without. The dwarf stood in 
the full firelight. Above his broad shoulders his thin cynical face 
was bent forward the better to stare at her. The girl stood yet 
holding herself in the pose of pathetic defiance; worked up with 
the intense excitement of her acting, the mood had not yet relaxed 
its dominion over her. 

The dwarf looked searchingly at her for the space of about a 
minute; then he limped out again. This time he shut the door 
quietly after him. 

In a minute or two she heard Hamilton, while talking noisily 
to his friends, come, and with loud strokes of a hammer, drive a 
nail or bolt into the fastening of the door upon the outside. She 
knew that he meant to make her prison sure. 


Cuapter XVIL. 


Mary was possessed by intense excitement. For some time she 
hardly knew what she thought or where she was. 

Words began to well up within her mind ; her lips formed them, 
but she made no sound. 

“T have vanquished them ; I have done it by the mere genius 
of my acting. I have been more than an actor; I have been the 
author of the piece as I spoke it. What high-flown language I 
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treated them to! It was poetry! If I get out of this I shall 
know what my real calling in life is.” 

Her head swam then with vision upon vision of her pretty little 
self swaying the hearts of thousands upon the stage. This 
brilliant involuntary day-dream was fitfully mixed with ejacu- 
lations concerning the present circumstances and memories of the 
last hour, which presented themselves one by one because she had 
been too overwrought to grasp all the details at once. 

All this time she stood as they had left her, leaning back 
against the log wall, her breast heaving with excitement, alone in 
the firelight ; she was unconscious of fatigue, unconscious almost 
of any bodily sensation. 

Gradually her pulses beat more slowly; gradually the whirl of 
thought in her brain was less swift, more rational. In the tran- 
sition she walked about the room, at one moment imagining her- 
self a tragedy queen, at another wondering when would come her 
next contest with her enemies. For some time she felt secure in 
her recently acquired power; she could master them always, 
because she had once obtained the mastery. Then, at last, fear 
found place in her heart once more. She saw herself and her 
surroundings in the light of truth, without the glamour that the 
wine of excitement gives. After that again came depression, 
when her plight appeared more hopeless than an hour before it 
had seemed triumphant. 

The men had all gone within another hut; now and then she 
heard boisterous laughter, now and then loud debate. She softly 
tried her own door; it was, as she had supposed, barred more 
strongly than ever. She tried the window that gave upon the 
front ; only four small panes of very thick glass it contained, the 
cross bars strong almost as the heavy casement; without an axe 
or some such noisy implement she could not possibly have opened 
it. She went back then, and looked down into the foaming water- 
fall, upon the natural jet of burning gas, and upon the precipice 
of jagged ice on which her hut abutted. This window she could 
open; it was, in fact, used as an outlet for ashes, rubbish, or what- 
ever else might be cast out into the stream ; the water swept all 
such refuse sheer down under the bridge of ice it had heaped for 
itself below. The girl stood leaning, looking at the water, looking 
at the spirit-like form of the gas flame, through the glass. Her 
resolution was taken: if the men went to sleep without disturbing 
her again,’she knew what she would do. She saw a new way by 
which to find egress from this window; perilous it was, and yet 
more possible than descent into the gully of ice. 

The hours passed, and at last it seemed that the men did indeed 
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sleep. They had not built up her fire as on previous nights; no 
ashes had been put on to quench the flames, but no fuel either. 
The logs that were there still glowed brightly, but they would not 
last till morning. She was glad of the light at the time, and 
content that the room in the morning hours should be cold. 

She took a last look at this interior. The days and nights 
which she had lived there had seemed so great a portion of her 
lifetime that she felt that some transition from youth to age had 
been passed therein. 

The foundation of the hut, a platform of stones loosely mortared, 
extended from six to ten inches beyond the log wall upon the out- 
side. Climbing out of the window, she stood upon this ledge, 
looking down upon the luminous precipice of ice and water over 
which she hung. It was easy so to stand while she had one arm 
within the window-ledge by which to hold herself upright. She 
looked at the ever-moving wall of water, at the flickering spectre 
of burning gas, and, turning away lest her eyes should grow dizzy, 
she started upon the short journey that might, for all she knew, 
bridge for her the space between life and death. 

The end of her own hut formed an angle with the long side of 
the men’s hut ; there was no space between them, but the jutting 
ledge of the foundation continued along both walls; her soft bed- 
room slippers helped her feet to cling to the stones. She had 
provided herself with an iron fork which she found in the hut; 
she had bent its prongs upon the hearthstone; it formed what 
might be called a toy grappling-hook, and, holding by it to the 
wooden logs, it served to steady, although not to support, her 
trembling steps. 

In this way, not daring once to look down, she crept along the 
outer wall of the hut in which the men were sleeping. She felt 
herself to be indeed a timid dependent creature while she made 
her slow progress, hardly breathing with terror lest the shuffling 
sound she made should arouse the sleepers. She could not hear 
them breathing because of the sound of the waterfall. 

It was only surmise that when she got to this next corner the 
ledge on which she was walking would continue until she could 
stand on level ground. Her head swam with hope and fear before 
she could see round the corner. Then she saw that it was even 
better than she had believed ; the edge of the snowy plain met her 
here, level and firm. With noiseless foot she tripped to the front 
of the huts, and for a moment looked at them in the grey night. 
She saw the fire flickering behind the small window which for the 
last three days she had called her own. She scrutinised the dark 
walls of the other huts with keenest apprehension; in one the 
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men, in the other the horses, were asleep. She thanked fate 
that no dog was kept in the place, and having paid this duty of 
momentary inspection and thought, she turned and sped along the 
silent road. 

After her awful journey between wall and precipice, the road of 
soft snow seemed easy walking; after her former fear, her hope 
now rose again to an exhilarating pitch; after drinking deep of 
the stimulant of danger, she had now no sense at all of the bodily 
weakness and pain that still, as a matter of cruel fact, dogged her 
footsteps. 

When she came to the edge of the plateau, the road became 
precipitous and winding, huge rocks and trees forcing it to curve 
this way and that, now shutting her in, now giving vast sweep of 
sight into the blackness of the valley of the river, or sometimes 
into the shadowy snow-plains of the notch, with the sound and 
dim outline of the torrent at her feet. At every turn she 
looked up and caught a glimpse of the flaming gas spectre. Afar 
and dim in the distance, it had more than ever an unearthly look. 

Before she left her fire-lit hut she had heard a distant moan- 
ing sound of wind in the valley. The sound had gradually grown 
stronger ; all the air was in motion. After the intense calm of the 
previous days, the wind in itself carried the feeling of relaxed tension 
and new excitement. Now, as she sped downward, alone among 
the night-dimmed mountains, she felt the gale swell and increase, 
The firs rocked and tossed wild arms above her ; the forest in the 
valley seemed to shout like the assembled voice of a great host in 
the distance. What was strangest was that the wind, in the midst 
of this wintry scene, was not cold—it actually seemed warm. She 
wrapped her veil more and more tightly around her, as a boatman 
furls his sail, to escape the pressure of the wind, not for warmth. 

She did not now fear pursuit, but she had an object in using all 
possible haste to accomplish her journey quickly. It was her 
great hope that she might succeed in stopping the train. It had 
been so long before the men slept that she had already heard the 
rush of the first train of the night—that bound for the western 
shore. Her hope lay nowin making a danger signal large enough 
to be seen by the driver of the train from which she had fallen four 
nights before. She wanted to reach the railway line in time to 
choose the most favourable place for her attempt. 

She felt herself to be running zig-zag on the road, almost asa 
ball runs when it bounds from the obstacles that bar its straighter 
progress. The snow, not much trodden, was still deep enough 
to hold her feet firmly from sliding; but it was not until she 
had descended far that she noticed how much shallower and 
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firmer the white carpet now was than when last she had 
touched it. 

When she came to the level of the notch she glanced about her 
fearfully. To her right she heard the stream beating upon the 
wooden troughs of the digging. She looked over the dim reaches 
of the level, illimitable in the night; no outline broke the 
whiteness of the ground and the blackness of the air. Only one 
road lay trodden before her—it was that by which Hamilton had 
brought her from the railway; but when she essayed to follow it 
she found, to her dismay, that it had been crossed and re-crossed 
by trampling feet, perhaps of the miners, perhaps of cattle—she 
could not tell. She was fain to remember the general direction 
in which she must go and run on. The snow was now so shallow 
that she felt the ground an inch or two below its surface. 

In this way she came upon the railway near to the spur of the 
hill from which she had descended. 

The air came in great surging waves, for long minutes almost 
overwhelming her with its force and swiftness, as a long wave of 
the sea overwhelms a bather. Then there would be a lull, a 
moment of peace in which she could walk steadily, and a hush in 
the nearer part of the forest, while she could hear the roar of the 
next surge beginning to the westward. 

She did not dare to stand upon the line; she felt that if she did, 
the wind, acquiring a little more force, might at any moment 
hurl her dcwn the steep on the other side. She had no means of 
knowing how long it would be before the train came. She still 
walked with speed, seeking to find some sheltering rock, in whose 
lee she might wait and arrange the torch which she hoped to 
kindle. 

So far the excitement of escape and the stimulant of the 
wind had kept up her hopes ; now she began to see how unfavour- 
able this strong wind would be for her torch. The train and the 
gale were travelling in the same direction; she must hold the 
torch in the face of the wind. 

Shelter was not easily obtained; she was afraid to leave the 
railway more than a few paces, lest the train should come. At 
length, where the hill rose immediately above the line, she found 
a portion of earth that sheltered her somewhat. Crouching 
behind it, she unfastened from the folds of her silken shawl certain 
treasures wrapped therein ; these were, a stick of wood, a cotton 
garment, an old newspaper, and a bit of string. She proceeded to 
tie the paper and the calico to the upper part of the stick. She 
took out now, for the first time with a feeling of security, the 
silver cigarette case. There was no one here to challenge her for 
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its possession. She took it out to light one of the vestas which it 
held in a separate compartment; but it struck her with a 
grotesque sense of humour that she might now comfort herself by 
smoking without any fear of unpleasant familiarities following the 
act. The mountains, the forest, the wind, the river, would not 
regard her. 

She crouched for some minutes, puffing at the cigarette in com- 
plete solitude, thinking to herself how odd a contrast there was 
between her enjoyment of this little roll of perfumed tobacco, and 
the part which she had played in the scene of the evening. It 
was only because the men of these parts were some decades behind 
the times in their notions of propriety that the contrast between 
@ woman smoking and a pious lady would have been so great in 
their eyes. And yet—and yet—at the same moment with these 
thoughts, she felt a certain satisfaction in the fact that the great 
white mountain peak was, while she smoked, veiled by darkness. 

She had perfected her torch as far as she wasable. The distant 
rush of a gust of wind constantly, in its far western beginning, 
deceived her into thinking that the train was coming. In the 
lull again, she discovered the deception. The hour was long; she 
marvelled that she was not morecold. The air seemed almost hot 
about her. 

At last, deceived so often by the mighty wind, the awful rush 
of the train was loud and comparatively near before she knew it. 
She had, all through the hour of waiting, realised most keenly 
that when this moment came all her hope would depend upon the 
speedy and skilful lighting of the torch. It would have been 
strange if she had not fumbled with the matches before one was 
alight ; her fingers were numb, not with cold, but with excitement. 
Yet she was not a woman to be helpless in such a crisis. She lit 
the paper and the calico ; she sheltered them with her shawl until 
they blazed. It seemed now, from the noise, that she must be 
almost too late with her signal. She started frantically out from 
the hillside; the great yellow eye of the engine had not as yet 
come round the first curve to the west. 

There was a distance of about twenty feet between the railway 
line and the hill; in this she stood, expecting at every moment to 
see the train. A great surge of the wind came upon her; her 
torch, drenched in it as in water, died out. 

She dashed again behind the rock; the ragged edges of paper 
and calico were still red where they were charred. She struck 
match after match, casting them burning into the rent of the 
torch. The thing was again aflame. She stood once more, a 

little frantic figure, torch in hand, beside the track, in the vast 
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solitude of night. The fiery eye of the great monster was coming 
nearer, so was the great rush of the wind. It was but a moment 
that the torch blazed, then it was again extinguished. 

She still waved it—it was all that she could do. She cast her 
arms about, and screamed with all her might. It seemed that the 
fiery eye was coming straight upon her. Then the black train was 
rattling past with a noise that was terrible, as if the mountains 
themselves were falling. She believed that she saw a man upon the 
engine swing head and shoulders out sideways and look back at her 
with curiosity, if not with indecision. Perhaps he could hardly see 
her in the night; perhaps he was accustomed to strange, half- 
savage figures appearing in unlooked-for places. She saw the dim 
lights of the passenger-cars pass her, then she saw the red lights at 
the rear. The whole great noise and commotion was gone; there 
was nothing left but the wind and the surrounding wilds. 

She went back to the shelter where she had before been sitting 
smoking. The very ground seemed much colder, and the rock more 
inhospitable. She had not Hope now for a companion ; Disappoint- 
ment sat with her, and, for a little while, Despair. She dropped 
her face upon her small white hands. It seemed to her that she 
was too small and soft a thing for Fate to mock and use so cruelly. 
She determined at first that she would hide herself, and die alone 
among the mountains. She had an idea that she would take 


revenge upon Something by so doing, the Something that had made 
such cruel sport of her. 


Cuarter XVIII. 


Arrer a while, Mary decided that the only course which offered 
any hope for her was to retrace her steps to the digging, and throw 
herself upon the mercy of the superstitious men there. She lacked 
physical strength to walk to the distant railway station, and 
she was filled with terror at the thought of being found alone by 
Hamilton’s party, or by the Chinamen. She had no reason to 
believe that the miners were good men; she had heard them 
confess with their own lips that they had been together in some 
crime. Yet she was fain to believe that they would not injure 
her. She walked very wearily; nothing but absolute necessity 
gave her strength; she was hardly the same creature that, full 
of excitement, had come swiftly down the hill in the earlier part 
of the night. It was quite two miles she had to walk; happily 


the contour of the land was such that she could not easily mistake 
her way. 
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She had not gone far before she realised that the snow was 
passing away before the wind as quickly as frost upon the 
window pane can be melted by the breath. Already there 
were large tracts over which she walked where the grass was 
bare; she knew now why, an hour or two before, the snow 
had seemed so shallow and compact. There was not much 
moisture left upon the ground, the great warm wind seemed to 
dry as it melted. 

She began to understand that it might have been true, what 
the men told her, that there was no way of getting to the 
station while deep snow was on the ground, because, if it was so 
transient, it was natural that no preparations should be made for 
travelling in it. 

During the long weary walk she heard the mountain stream 
running. It seemed to be divided into small streams, that were 
strewn over the land. She saw sometimes the outline of what 
seemed a wooden trough or spout. She knew enough to suppose 
that the water was divided thus for the purposes of gold-washing. 

This time the huts belonging to the miners were completely 
dark; she was close to the long low buildings before she saw 
them. 

She turned away from that in which the men slept; if she 
could only find a corner in which to rest until morning, it 
would be better. Two sheds there were in which animals were 
kept; she heard the sound of their breath and their restlessness ; 
they were no doubt the ponies and draught oxen. The heavy 
door of the first shed was locked, so also was the largest door 
in the second building, but a smaller door at one end she found 
to be only bolted in such a manner that, after her small white 
fingers had worked long at it, she was able to undo the fastening 
and pull it open. 

She crept into the dark shadow of the interior. Here, indeed, 
it was night, no star, no reflecting snow. There were animals in 
the place; she heard them moving as if to turn and look at her; 
she smelt their warm breath. While the door remained open, 
she saw a darker shadow that might be a row of stalls about 
three feet within; when she had closed it quickly, she put out 
her hand as far as she could reach, and touched the face of some 
ereature. She could not understand why it was tied with its 
face to the door. She walked a few paces to the right, feeling 
her way. Her steps were blocked now by a pile of hay or straw. 
By feeling with her hands, she perceived that another stall and 
the head of another beast were opposite this. She was afraid to 
examine the animals more nearly; she was content to find that 
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there seemed to be some bar which kept them in their present 
place. She sank down upon the hay, shivering with relief at the 
warmth given out by the animals and the comfort of the bed. 

It was in the dim hour of dawn that she awoke. A man was 
‘entering the door; the heads of two great oxen were stretched 
out from the stalls towards him. Her first glance at them 
suggested that they were expecting food. The man pushed 
a large bucket within the narrow opening of the door, then he 
stepped in himself. It was such a very narrow space, such a 
compressed stable, that for the moment he was quite absorbed in 
adjusting himself and his load to the required limit. 

The girl had risen silently; she stood up, leaning for support 
against the hay and against the wooden wall. It was thus, 
across the heads of the oxen, in the grey light of dawn, that the 
man caught sight of her. 

He stopped in the attitude in which he stood, tilting the large 
bucket to roll it upon the floor; he remained for the space of 
some seconds, staring with wide stupid eyes. 

“Tam only a girl,” she began. “I need your help.” 

The man let his burden settle back upon the floor; he backed 
precipitately out of the stable, making a curious gasping sound. 
When he got out it seemed that he saw some of his companions, 
for he uttered a short shout that by its intonation clearly meant 
that he was in need of help. She heard steps coming in several 
directions, 

She could not get past to the door; the cattle had stretched 
their heads quite out of the stalls, and were smelling at the tub 
which, heavy and full of some liquid food, blocked the rest of the 
passage. 

She heard the men who had come up, speaking; they seemed 
to be asking, more in derision than in sympathy, what was the 
matter. Then the first man came in again, with three others 
behind him. The first man was middle-aged, bearded and shaggy; 
another had a beard, but was younger; the other two were mere 
boys. The light from the door was full upon them; they were 
roughly dressed; their faces, too, were not a little wild and 
rough. 

She was too well trained in art not to feel the influence of the 
picture. It was hard for her to find any words that seemed to 
chime in with this influence. 

“T need your help,” she said. “I need to be taken to the 
next town. I must get to the train. I am only a poor girl, 
hungry and tired and cold. I fell off the train, and when I came 
here the first night my throat was so bad I could not speak; and 
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then the man who was here with you—his name is Hamilton— 
took me away to a house up the hill.” She pointed in the 
direction from which she had come. 

The men, who it seemed had hardly taken in the sense of her 
words at first, at the mention of Hamilton’s name became excited. 
They spoke to one another rapidly, but so low that she could not 
hear them. 

“No one hurt me when I was up there,” she said; “but I 
was afraid of them. I ran away in the night because I was 
afraid, and now I have come here to ask you to take care of me 
and take me to the station.” 

The men looked at each other; they looked at her. A certain 
incredulity as to the truth of her tale mingled with much 
bashfulness in her presence. The youngest suddenly dived out 
of the door. Then they all went out, and stood together just 
outside. She was aware that they did not go away; they seemed 
to be standing together like animals taking counsel in silence. 

She felt entirely encouraged by their faces; they were not 
drunk now, as they had been on the first night; there was 
certainly none of that ferocity towards her which Hamilton had 
described. She was inclined to think that she was safe if she 
could get these men to do what she required before Hamilton 
returned. 

She felt sure that there was need of haste; Hamilton would 
certainly not be long in seeking her. She called to the men in 
pleading voice to let her come out. 

They came in, slapping the heads of the oxen so that they 
were withdrawn, and turning aside the tub. She stood in the 
doorway, and they stood just below, looking at her. 

“Give me food,” she said, “and-then take me to the station 
where I can wait for the train,—surely that is not asking much.” 

Another man, crossing the enclosure and suddenly seeing her 
at the door, stood motionless a moment, and then ran to the 
dwelling-house. In a minute several more men streamed across 
the space between the huts; they all stood looking at her. The 
tall Yankee, whom she had noticed upon her previous visit, began 
to manifest signs of delight which were evidently contagious. 

Before the exultation had spread there was also some talking. 

“Where's the lady been ?” 

“Never went away of herself! Old Harry took her up to 
Wilson’s,” 

Before the full meaning of question and answer had reached 
their minds, the Yankee’s jubilant sentiment had caught most of 
them. The Yankee threw up his cap, and gave a yell indicative 
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of pleasure. Most of them waved their caps in the air, and 
made gesticulations, suggesting that good fortune had come to 
the camp. 

It was not just what she wanted; she had no desire that they 
. should be so pleased with her presence that they would not be 
willing to get her away quickly. 

In this demonstration the men who had first found her took no 
part: in a minute or two she found out that this was because 
they had understood the facts concerning Hamilton. They 
began to talk to the others in a low tone; they spoke of Hamilton 
as “Old Harry;” they seemed to attribute to him almost, if not 
all, the power that the spirit who goes by that name is supposed 
to have. 

“Won't you give me something to eat?” she asked. 

She looked piteous enough. Her face was very white; it had 
lost its roundness. Her eyes were large and supernaturally 
bright. She felt so weary and ill that she was almost ready to 
comply with any suggestion they made to her, and give up the 
battle for liberty as lost. Nothing but a resolute little will, 
upholding itself behind all the region of imaginations and desires 
which at this hour lay wilted like flowers and seemingly dead, 
kept her firm to the one purpose of reaching the station that day. 

At her request for food the men were brought suddenly back 
to what notions they had of courtesy. One of them, who appa- 
rently officiated as cook, ran at once to the dwelling-hut. The 
Yankee stepped forward, hat in hand, and with the caricature of 
elegance, begged that she would accompany him. The breakfast, 
he said, “ if not tasty,’ would be “ square.” 

She hardly noticed what he did or said; she walked to the 
other hut, the men following. All the sweep of the plain in the 
notch had lost its whiteness ; the earth and rock of the digging and 
the water-spouts were bare; the near hillsides were green again; 
the ground that she trod upon was brown and soft; the air, com- 
paratively calm, was very mild. The feeling of relaxed muscles 
and exhausted nerve prevented her from taking any pleasure in 
the change ; even the exciting little drama of which she was the 
principal figure lost interest. 

The Yankee, long of limb and energetic, had darted into the 
hut first, and now it seemed to occur to him that it was not in a 
fit state for her reception. He gave vent to his views on this 
point vigorously, and the opinion of the company on the whole 
coincided with his. She was left standing outside, two or three 
of them guarding her, while the others inside made a great com- 
motion. ‘Their excitement showed in certain wrestlings which 
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took place, short laughs, and a snatch or two of song. With ears 
sensitive to catch every indication of their spirit towards her, 
she noticed that when more than one air had been started for a 
bar or two, that which prevailed was a swinging mission hymn; 
not that the words were articulate, or that any sense of them 
could be said to pervade the occasion, but the music made its own 
atmosphere. 

At length they brought her in. It seemed that the beds had 
been kicked bodily to one end of the place, in a heap. They gave 
her a chair near the stove; they set a cup of coffee, and bread 
and beef before her, on a rade stand. There was a big table at 
the other end of the room where the meal for the men was set 
out: a few of the more phlegmatic ate theirs while she was eating 
hers. The tall Yankee sat and grinned at her with benevolent 
delight. One or two of the others also stood a good way off, and 
surreptitiously feasted their eyes. 

Thought came back to her with the strength of the food. 
Both Hamilton and the dwarf had agreed in telling her that this 
camp was a poor one, containing a set of low and vicious men. 
Remembering the curious confession that some of these men had 
made to her, she thought that this statement was probably true. 
The fact that they evidently stood in dread of Hamilton spoke, as 
it seemed, for their own lawlessness and low status. They would 
hardly regard him thus if they were not under some disreputable 
obligation to him. 

Her own troubles were giving her a new heart of kindliness. 
With the power that a stimulated imagination lent her of stand- 
ing apart and looking at ber own situation, she saw the pathos 
in the lives of these men: the pleasure they took in merely 
looking at her was pathetic. There was no lack of respect in the 
way that they looked at her. After her late experience, she felt 
that she loved them all for this respect. She would gladly have 
stayed with them awhile, and done something to make their lives 
brighter, if it had been possible. A dim vision of a higher plane 
of life, in which it might have been possible for her to do it, came to 
her. That, after all, would be something worth doing, much more 
worth doing than going home where, as far as she knew, no one 
loved her very much, and working out for herself some individual 
ambition, and having her gowns and good manners praised in the 
newspapers. It was partly because physical life was at such a 
low ebb within her that she felt the craving to do some small 
thing that was eternal while she yet lived. The eternal thing 
that she thought of was, of course, quite impossible; but, in some 
way that she could not explain, she knew that at the root of 
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things the reason of this impossibility was that she was only a 
mock saint, not a real one. 

When she had eaten and drunk, she felt that it would be 
courteous to go out again and let the men eat their meal without 
‘constraint. She told them this; she said that she would go back 
to the cattle-shed and sit upon the hay. The Yankee escorted 
her. The oxen, that had now been fed, looked at her with big 
gentle eyes as they chewed the cud. The air was so mild that, 


instead of entering, she sank upon the doorstep. The Yankee 
went back to his breakfast. 








Upon Cynthia's Fan. 


Sort feathers, white and curled, 
Round polished ivory, 
No fan in all the world 
Is half so fair to see; 
And who that looked thereon would guess 


It harboured such unkindliness ? 


For, Cynthia, can I sing 
With any truth or grace 
The virtues of a thing 
That screens my Cynthia’s face ? 
Nay; JV’ll not praise haphazard-wise 
The fan that dares to hide those eyez, 





English Occupations of Minorca. 


Mrxorca was the Malta of the eighteenth century. The island 
represented to England all that Malta represents now: to France 
it represented much more; for she was not at that time 
accustomed to our presence in the Mediterranean. Tangier, 
indeed, we had held and given up; and Gibraltar had already 
been English ground for four years when Minorca was captured. 
But these places were only at the gates of the Mediterranean ; 
whereas the possession of Minorca meant that England was 
becoming a Mediterranean power, a consummation that France 
was resolved to hinder if possible. 

We took pleasure in our new conquest at first chiefly because 
it gave us the power of annoying our enemies. But as the 
century wore on, and the road to the East became yearly of 
greater importance, we discovered more solid grounds for holding 
Port Mahon. The steadily growing consciousness of the importance 
of our external relations explains the tempest of wrath that shook 
the kingdom when Minorca was lost. It also explains the honours 
paid to the memory of the first Earl Stanhope. 

To us, and now, it must often seem strange that, in the great 
national mausoleum of Westminster, while one of the two most 
splendid and conspicuous memorials is very properly dedicated to 
Sir Isaac Newton, the other should have been raised to General 
Stanhope. But many of those who followed Newton to his last 
resting-place must have felt that he received an added honour in 
being buried by the side of so great aman. So much did Minorca 
mean to our forefathers; for Stanhope was the conqueror of 
Minorea. 

The attack was a rebound from the mainland. Just as in 1794, 
when driven from Toulon, we seized on Corsica, so in 1708, 
when driven from Catalonia, we seized on Minorca. The whole 
expedition only lasted a fortnight. The outworks of St. Philip’s 
were carried by Brigadier Wade with a rush, and Port Mahon 
surrendered on the 30th December. 


This was partly good fortune. For in later years Blakeney 
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defended Port Mahon for seventy days with 2,800 men against 
an army of 14,000, and in 1780 Murray held the place against the 
Duce de Crillon for nearly six months with a garrison reduced at 
last to only 600 men. But by audacity, and the luck of having a 
timid opponent, Stanhope captured with a trifling loss a place of 
the first importance. 

From Port Mahon we could now control the Mediterranean, 
for the harbour gave nine to ten fathoms of water and shelter for 
a moderate squadron. Our presence there as the allies of Spain 
“ raised our figure in those parts;” or, as we should say now, 
added to our prestige. But even with Blenheim, Ramillies and 
Oudenarde behind us, we had the utmost difficulty in securing the 
cession of the island. 

For once we saw our opportunity, seized it, and took good care 
that only first-rate men were charged with the handling of our 
new possession. It is the more remarkable that almost the 
whole of the official correspondence relating to the English 
occupation of Minorca up to the year 1756 has disappeared, and 
had disappeared from all Government offices as early as 1763. 

A somewhat similar fate has befallen the memory of the great 
men who were entrusted with the government of the island on 
which so much depended. John Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, 
a brilliant orator, a rival in war of Marlborough himself, and the 
first English Governor of Minorca, is now hardly remembered in 
spite of the enormous monument to his memory in Poets’ Corner. 

Of Ligonier, most romantic figure of the eighteenth century, 
we know a great deal. A French Protestant noble expelled from 
his native country, he entered the English army ; was in the thick 
of nineteen sieges and twenty-three pitched battles without 
receiving a wound; was the last man to receive knighthood under 
the victorious standard of England on the field of battle; was 
created in succession Baron, Viscount and Earl Ligonier; was 
the only Frenchman who ever commanded the British army in 
chief, served five English sovereigns, lived to the age of 90, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

But of his work as Governor of Fort St. Philip’s not a trace 
remains. 

Of Lord Carpenter, who fought his way up to the peerage from 
the position of a Gentleman of the Life Guards, and who was for 
sixteen years Governor of Minorca, we have only a miserable 
biography in the Grub Street manner, a woodcut portrait rather 
better than might be expected, and two or three minutes on the 
affairs of Minorca in a handwriting as beautiful as Thackeray's. 
Of the island itself, on the other hand, we know a great deal. 
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Minorca was a pleasant island inhabited by an unpleasant 
people. The country side was covered thick with olive trees, 
though the woods looked more inviting than they were; for the 
ground was stony. There were no rivers, but there was water 


‘in abundance, for the Minorquins were adroit well sinkers. 


There were no meadows, so it was hard to pasture horses; but 
mules thrived somehow, and were useful beasts, much more so 
than the horses. “The Horses, like their Masters, have a certain 
Stateliness in their Gait that promises more Proof than is in their 
Nature ; for they are both arrant Jades at bottom”: this is the 
judgment of a man who knew them both. 

The Minorquins, a naturally listless people, did not favour 
travelling. There was one shelter house in the island, the Casa 
del Rey, at Alaior, the first stage out of Port Mahon on the road 
northward to Ciudadella. Here the traveller might count on 
finding a bed, for which he would have to pay one shilling. If 
he carried food with him he might sup; otherwise he must go 
to bed hungry. There was one cart in the island. 

The ordinary education of an English gentleman in the 
eighteenth century constituted a man of learning in Spain. 
When we remember what that education amounted to we can 
form an idea of how much a Spanish gentleman did not know: 
and Minorca was rather worse than the mainland. One traveller, 
who returned from the long and perilous journey to the neigh- 
bouring island of Majorca, reported with a scared face that they 
were teaching a new philosophy there the foundation of which was 
reason. The total population of the island was about sixteen 
thousand. The Minorquins were permitted by the Spanish 
Government to possess one knife for each household; but they 
were compelled to keep it chained to the kitchen table. 

Enough corn was grown on the island to support the people, 
but not the garrison. The farmers trod out their corn with oxen and 
ground it between stones, as was done in the’ days of Ornan the 
Jebusite. But it is not to be supposed that they were ashamed or 
even conscious of their backwardness. On the contrary, they held 
it to be improper to know more than a Minorquin, and highly 
irreligious to try experiments. Their vines, for example, were 
never pruned for those reasons; and one of our officers who 
pointed out the value of this simple operation of husbandry was 
rebuked for his profanity. As if God who made the vine did not 
know how it ought to grow better than any heretic of an 
Englishman ! 

The Minorquin would do just as much work as would keep 
body and soul together, or perhaps not quite so much : preferring 
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to supplement his manual labour by the more grateful exercises 
of begging or brigandage. 

Except when the “surly Levanters” blew, and during the three 
hot months, the climate of Minorca was good. Duty was not 
heavy. A resident officer said that there was more work in one 
good day’s shooting than in three weeks’ duty at Port Mahon. 
But service there was never popular, the extremely formal and 
unsociable character of the upper classes making pleasant society 
almost unattainable. 

The Minorquin of position prided himself (as was his wont in 
respect of any of his own personal attributes) on his frugality. 
But a frugality which is the mere consequence of poverty is not 
a very sturdy virtue; and when Minorquins dined at our messes 
they generally quitted themselves well. And small blame to 
them: for our officers, if their incomes were slender and their 
amusements few, could at any rate command a good dinner every 
day. It was only to sluggards that Minorca was an ungratefu} 
soil. 

Soup, fish, two dishes, game, sweets and vegetables, Irish butter, 
English cheese and French bread were no bad exchange for lentils 
and water. The wine was good: we called it Alaior Burgundy, 
and it cost three-halfpence a bottle. 

From a people who will put up with being allowanced by 
Government in the matter of kitchen cutlery there is not much 
to be expected. Four centuries of Spanish government had 
turned them into what the whole consensus of opinion, private 
and official, agrees in describing as a rabble of haughty beggars 
glorying in their rags; born slaves, intriguing, bigoted and spiteful. 

We cannot now test these views: but it is certain that to 
the last they remained actively unfriendly to us, which is a more 
damaging fact than all the invective that our irritated country- 
men employed. For the people who cannot get and keep on good 
terms with Englishmen must be impracticable indeed. 

Left to themselves, the Minorquins would no doubt have become 
as loyal as any of the subjects of the British Crown. Unhappily, 
as in Ireland, they were steadily taught by their priests to regard 
us as the foes of their liberties (save the mark!) and of their 
religion. On the latter head the fact that there was one parson 
of the Church of England in Minorca as against two hundred and 
fifty religious members of the Church of Rome might have 
reassured the most timorous. But the Minorquins were not 
encouraged to reason. “Hate England and obey us,” was the 
command issued to them by their spiritual guides: a command 
strictly obeyed by all—even the magistrates on the bench. 
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This was the first and greatest difficulty that beset the 
Governors of Minorca. Another was the prevalence of intrigue 
between Rome and the Mediterranean Courts in favour of the 
Pretender. Another, more serious, but also more easily grappled 
with, was the corn supply. For corn we were, to the last, 
dependent on Algiers, and the Algerine fleet was very strong. It 
was returned by our secret agents in 1718 at twenty ships 
carrying 595 guns. Port Mahon, about equidistant from 
Marseilles and Algiers, thus lay between the ports of an open 
enemy and an untrustworthy friend. Marseiiles lay almost due 
north and Algiers almost due south, and distant about 120 miles. 
Barcelona, the nearest Spanish port, was nearer, but not more 
friendly. 

These were some of the difficulties which made the title of 
Excellency and a salary of £750 a year but moderate compensa- 
tions for the anxious duties of Lieutenant-Governor of Minorca. 
Colonel Richard Kane was the first man to hold the appointment, 
with George Lord Forbes, afterwards Earl of Granard, as 
Governor of Fort St. Philip’s, under him ; John Duke of Argyll 
and Greenwich, was the first Governor. 

It was plain from the first that outside the military lines there 
would be no government worth speaking of without a radical 
change. In similar circumstances to-day we should no doubt 
make that change. We should found a small civil service, officered 
partly by military men and partly by civilians. We should take 
ever and extinguish all local debts, insist on the absolute purity 
of the judicial bench, and put down brigandage with a strong 
hand. Further than that we could not go: nor would further 
action be necessary. 

The three distinguished men—we may almost say the three 
great men—who wielded the authority of the Crown did none of 
these things. We can guess their reasons without much difficulty. 
It would have been an experiment, and the time was not 
favourable for experiments. A new dynasty was on the throne 
ef England and parties were much divided. The country was 
greatly exhausted by the war with France. To manage as 
well as might be and avoid controversies was, on the whole, the 
highest wisdom. And to have suggested a Minorquin Civil 
Service would have been to raise a question controversial in the 
highest degree. 


“For forms of government let fools contest, 
The best administered is still the best.” 


It would be interesting to know whether Pope had been 
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talking to some officer on leave from Minorca when he wrote these 
lines. It wonld be a natural couplet for any man to write now. 
But in Pope’s time it was rather different. A chapter of history 
devoted to the Luck of England has yet to befwritten: but, luck 
apart, there could hardly be a doubt that in {Pope's time the 
strong position of England was in a very considerable degree the 
result of her form of government. Under the circumstances to write, 


“For forms of government let fools contest, 
The best administered is still the best,” 


must have seemed mere cynic smartness—unless the writer was 
thinking of Minorca, where the forms of self-government had 
subsisted for four centuries and a half, and had succeeded in 
developing nothing but Minorquins. 

It would have been (and especially at that juncture) a most 
delicate task for Englishmen to destroy institutions which were, 
even in appearance, popular. To replace such institutions (how- 
ever -harmful they had proved to be in practice) by officials 
bearing, in their direct responsibility to the Crown, even the most 
distant resemblance to the tyrants who had oppressed England 
under the Republic, was quite out of the question. 

Well might Argyll and Kane and Forbes stand aghast at the 
problem before them. They had to govern, under the forms of 
popular government, a people to whom the whole spirit of popular 
government was alien. 

So little loyal were the Minorquins that Spain had always been 
in fear of a Sicilian Vespers, so little self-reliant that no man 
could stand alone in the plain path of daily duty, so little 
enterprising that there was but one cart in the whole island, so 
entirely without business aptitude that all the local bodies were 
in debt, and so devoid of common sense that the people thought 
to honour God by leaving vines unpruned. 

In short, the popularly governed island presented all those 
abuses that orators have been accustomed to associate with the 
last corruption of an effete despotism. So little have institutions 
to do with making men. 

Small wonder that our governors played the Gallio and 
contented themselves with securing the garrison and leaving the 
island in its chosen paradise of piety and bankruptcy. The 
Minorquins were allowed to have as many knives as they pleased: 
we were not afraid of Sicilian Vespers. If that had been the 
limit of our indulgence we should have saved ourselves much 
trouble. But we went further; we took them and their institu- 
tions—alas! the immortal error—seriously. 
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Under Spanish rule there had been a tradition that Minorca 
was entitled to depute a Syndic to represent her grievances on the 
mainland when the governors of the island failed to redress them. 
It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that the custom had fallen 
into complete abeyance. On the last occasions when a Syndic 
from Minorca ventured to present himself to the Governor of 
Catalonia, he was received with derision and contempt. So 
fearful has England always been of even the appearance of 
arbitrary rule that we allowed this (in theory) excellent custom to 
revive. Such use was made of our indulgent spirit as might 
have been expected. 

The habit of the Spanish mind always has been—and until 
Spain wakes from the nightmare of the ages, apparently always 
will be—to mistake intrigue for cleverness, factiousness for 
independence, bigotry for piety, and sharp practice for business 
aptitude. 

Thus inspired, and briefed by his Bishop, the agent for Minorca 
became a thorn in the side of governor after governor and a 
standing trial to the Secretary of State for the Southern Division. 

The uneasy throne of resident Lieutenant-Governor of Minorca 
was occupied by Richard Kane for twenty years; and on Lord 
Carpenter’s death he was promoted to the Governorship, which 
he held for three years more until his own death in 1736. No 
great explosion occurred during his tenure of office, but he lived 
in constant apprehension of attack, and in 1725 a formal alliance 
was entered into between Spain and Austria with the express 
object of wresting Minorca from England; an alliance which, 
fortunately, came in this respect to nothing. 

Few men have done finer work for England in their day than 
Richard Kane. He had to keep a watchful eye on his troops, and 
to keep on as good terms as possible with the intractable 
Minorquins. He had to improve the material conditions of his 
charge with very scanty funds and in the teeth of continued 
opposition. The Spanish consul in Minorca had to be treated as 
a consul, although (as there was no Spanish trade to speak of) it 
was plain from the first that he was nothing but a spy. 

In his external relations his first duty was to keep the Dey of 
Algiers in a good temper; and the penalty of failing herein was 
something approaching starvation, for the other Mediterranean 
powers eagerly seized a chance of embarrassing us. He had to 
exercise the greatest discretion in sending letters to England. 
Some could be trusted to the French Post Office, but it was often 
wiser to send despatches by the fleet. Occasionally when written 
in cipher, they had to be sent through our Minister at Florence. 


be 
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On the whole, communication with England was fairly easy. 
Letters sometimes reached Minorca in twelve or fifteen days 
after leaving England, but three weeks was a more usual time, 
and there was a packet plying regularly between Port Mahon and 
Marseilles which went and returned in three weeks. 

Tn all his work in the Mediterranean he had to cope with and 
outwit, if possible (which was very seldom the case), the excel- 
lent secret service of France, and all this delicate work had to be 
carried on with due regard to the wrangling of parties in Par- 
liament, and in the face of the incessant and sometimes slanderous 
misrepresentations of the agent for Minorca in London. 

Kane was the very man for the place. He was possessed of an 
even temper. His piety and gentleness were such that fifty 
years after his death he was spoken of as “that good man 
General Kane.” If Rysbraek’s bust is at all like him he must 
have been in personal appearance a very attractive man. He 
had fought at the Boyne and in Flanders, and had written a book 
of tactics which survived him for twenty years. His soldiers, 
whose welfare was his constant care, were devoted to him, and 
his death was a great loss to the empire. 

He was succeeded by the Earl of Hertford, son of the proud 
Duke of Somerset, a man who had served in the Low Countries 
in his youth and carried the Oudenarde despatches to England. 
He was only}just past middle life when appointed Governor of 
Minorca, but his feeble health prevented him from taking a very 
active part in the affairs of his government. It was about this 
time that a lax habit of managing Port Mahon grew up, and that 
officers on leave in England overstayed their leave almost un- 
checked. In 1741 there were absent from duty in Minorca the 
Governor, the Lieutenant-Governor, the Governor of Fort St. 
Philip’s, and eleven commissioned officers. Such slackness was 
almost an invitation to our enemies. But as has always been the 
case in the history of England, the worst enemies of the country 
were to be found not abroad, but at home. When the crash came 
it found two remarkable men once more at the head of the affairs 
of Minorca, and no circumstance of publicity was lacking to point 
the guilt of the Prime Minister in neglecting their remonstrances. 

Hertford was succeeded by James Lord Tyrawley. He was 
fully Kane’s equal in ability, and he possessed the additional 
advantage of being a peer. He had known Minorca in the early 
days of our occupation, and had served there for two years under 
Kane as a colonel of Foot. He was gifted both in speech and 
writing with a trenchant power of exposition. He was not con- 
tent to argue with Lis opponents; he denounced them. He was 
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a very sarcastic and a very determined man; and, as might be 
imagined, men shrank, not so much from crossing him, as from 
even the appearance of differing with him. Such an assem- 
blage of fighting attributes damages a cause as often as not. 
But on subjects where Tyrawley was at home (such as Minorca, 
about which he knew as much as any man in England) he 
was hardly to be resisted; and he succeeded in getting the 
Privy Council out of, at any rate, one very awkward and 
ridiculous position into which the Agent for Minorca had in- 
veigled them. 

Such was the Governor. The Lieutenant-Governor was a man 
even more remarkable. William Blakeney must dispute with 
Marshal Radetsky and the eunuch Narses the reputation of the 
most extraordinary old man known to history. 

He was born in 1672, and served with some distinction in 
Marlborough’s wars, but the Peace of Utrecht found him at forty- 
one years of age only a lieutenant-colonel. For the next thirty 
years he served with his regiment without promotion, and may 
be said to have begun life again at the age of seventy-one. He 
was promoted to be brigadier, and sent on the Carthagena expe- 
dition. On his return he was again promoted, and appointed 
Governor of Stirling Castle. He quitted himself well in the ’45, 
was promoted lieutenant-general, and made Lieutenant-Governor 
of Minorca. 

During the ten years that preceded the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War every conceivable influence was thus brought to bear 
on the Government to induce them to strengthen the defences 
and garrison of Minorca. The Governor was the traditional 
haughty noble of melodrama, and his truculence was informed by 
great technical and general knowledge. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
on the other hand, had risen almost from the ranks, had lived 
familiarly with officers and men for sixty years, and was beloved 
and trusted by all. 

It is necessary to review these considerations in order to under- 
stand the tremendous dead weight of obstinacy that bore them 
down. 

Newcastle was Premier. We may say that Newcastle was the 
Government. In his eyes England and all her mighty interests 
existed for the purpose of supplying him with a parliamentary 
majority. So far as men served that end they did their duty: 
so far as they acted otherwise they were miscreants and block- 
heads. If Minorca had been a constituency it would no doubt 
have been assiduously courted. But as it was, there was no 
reason why.the affairs of the island should be even considered ; 


. 
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and they were not considered. It is not enough to say that 
Newcastle cared nothing for the honour and profit of England; 
for him these things did not exist; the lust of power occupied 
his whole being. 

It seems to be tacitly agreed that there is no such thing as 
treason ; and certainly if Newcastle’s conduct does not make a 
man a traitor, there is no distinction worth drawing between 
loyalty and treason. The sequel is as well known as any piece 
of English history. A French army of about fifteen thousand 
men descended on Minorca, and the garrison, after gallantly 
standing a siege of seventy days, capitulated with the honours of 
war. A feeble attempt to relieve the place was made by the 
Government. They equipped (very badly) a fleet of ten vessels 
and gave the command to Admiral Byng. He fought an action 
with Count de la Galissoniére, in which he was defeated, and fell 
back to defend Gibraltar. At Gibraltar, Hawke, who was sent 
out to replace him, deprived him of his command before the whole 
fleet. He was brought to trial before court martial in England, 
condemned, and shot. Old Blakeney was deservedly loaded with 
honours. He lived another five years to enjoy his peerage, a 
coloneley and the red ribbon, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Byng has never been properly understood. Few people, even 
at the time of his iniquitous execution, really supposed that he 
deserved death. In all men’s eyes Newcastle was the real 
criminal. But the people must have a victim, and Newcastle 
was beyond their reach, The loss of Minorca stirred the people 
to their depths. They were in no mood for discriminating ; all 
they could insist on was that some one must hang for Port Mahon, 
and so Byng was flung to them as a scapegoat for the Ministry. 

But Byng was not exactly a martyr. He was at the time of 
his death a gentleman of fifty-three years of age, the son of the 
founder of the Torrington Peerage, and might all his life have 
had any appointment he cared to ask for. It is no proof of 
cowardice that he chose easy posts. Byng was a brave man, but 
he was a dawdler; and when he came to fight his last engage- 
ment he reaped the fruits of his dawdling life, for he was out- 
manceuvred. 

There is no doubt that on the Port Mahon expedition the 
Admiralty treated him shamefully. They could as easily have 
given him a fleet of twenty sail as one of ten; and with such a 
fleet he could have counted on beating off Galissoniére, and might 
possibly have captured the entire French land force. His disgust 
at this shabby treatment was shown in a very characteristic 


‘ 
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manner. He exaggerated his natural deliberateness. He waited 
a month at Portsmouth corresponding about all sorts of trifles: 
about his secretary’s table, which was jammed against the wall; 
about his cabin on the Ramillies, which was so dark that he had 
to light candles in the daytime; about an extra scuttle that he 
was very anxious to get put in; and about the recent new regu- 
lations for the Marines. Not unimportant matters at some times ; 
but how differently would Nelson have gone to work, with all 
England breathlessly awaiting the results of his expedition ! 

His conduct was compared at the time with that of Captain 
Walton, who was ordered in 1718, by Byng’s father, Sir George 
Byng, to pursue the flying Spaniards, and who reported his action 
in the following despatch :— 


Srr,—I have taken and burnt, as per margin, going for Syracuse, and 
am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
G. WALTON. 


This report was contrasted with the sort of despatch England 
might look forward to if the son’s example were followed in the 
future. 


Sir,—I have the pleasure to desire you will acquaint their lordships 
that having loiter’d away as much time as I possibly could, I at last came 
in sight of the enemy to whom I was superior both in ships and guns. 
As they ran away, though we had the weather gauge, I did not think it 
convenient either to follow them, or relieve the place with the supplies I 
had on board. Iam making the best of my way to Gibraltar, under the 
cannon whereof I scon hope to be safe, because the enemy, who sails three 
miles to our one, may overtake me; but could not forbear sending the 
first account of an event of such consequence. 


P.S. I have sent you an account both of my own and the enemy’s killed 
and wounded, by which you will see it was a bloody engagement, especially 
on board my own flag, where there was not one killed nor wounded. 


This is a very mild piece of political banter by comparison with 
the bulk of the pamphlets and ballads with which the streets of 
London were flooded and which called loudly for Byng’s head as 
well as Newcastle’s. The great criminal escaped: but on the 
morning of the 14th of March, 1757, Byng was led on to the 
quarterdeck of the Monarch in Portsmouth Harbour. They 
offered to blind his eyes, but- he refused. It was represented to 
him that the firing party might shoot better if the Admiral were 
blindfolded, and he consented at once. “If it makes them 
nervous,” he said, “ blindfold me by all means”; and he died as 
he had lived, a polite and considerate gentleman. 

The extent of our loss is well measured by the wild jubilation 
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that spread through France at the news of the capture of 
Minorca. 

Not only was the actual loss of the place a serious blow to us, 
but it was confidently expected that it would be followed by the 
evacuation of Gibraltar. There was much, both in the jubilations 
and in the manner of expressing them, that was eminently 
French. In the years that have passed since 1756 the French 
have changed much less than the English. Weno longer content 
ourselves with sneering at our terrible rivals. We know them 
for what they are, and admire them for a score of reasons; but 
Frenchmen study England very little, and can hardly be said 
either to admire or respect her. To the French, the English 
remain exactly what they were when Port Mahon surrendered to 
the Duke of Richelieu. Weno longer call the French “ froggies” 
er “infidels” or “lively Gauls,” but the French still call us, as 
they called us then, “avides corsaires,” “ fléaue des mers,” 
“ennemis barbares,” and “ brigands.” To the French the enter- 
prises of their own nation bear always the aspect of chivalrous 
missions, but those of England are still nothing but “ noirs 
attentats.” 

The most extravagant of Richelieu’s panegyrists was Voltaire, 
in whose long copy of verses we find these lines :— 


“Je ne scais si dans Port Mahon 
Vous trouverez un statuaire, 
Mais vous n’en avez plus affaire, 
Vous allez graver votre nom 
Sur les débris d’Angleterre.” 


So long as we retained Port Mahon the war insurance of 
cargoes sailing out of Marseilles had ranged from 50 to 75 per 
cent. of their value. Immediately after the success of the 
French expedition insurance rates dropped to 15 per cent. 

The city of Marseilles had lent Louis XV. a million sterling 
for the Duke of Richelieu’s expedition against Minorca, from 
which enormous loan we may form some further idea of their 
anxiety to see us driven out of the Mediterranean. 

The commercial dealings of Marseilles with Minorca were 
considerable. The island imported about £100,000 worth of 
French goods in the course of the year, the bulk of which came 
in free. On the other hand, English goods entering France by 
the Port of Marseilles had to be warehoused; and they were not 
admitted to retail until they had paid 20 per cent. duty. In fact, 
it was chiefly on commercial grounds that the French objected 
to our presence at Port Mahon. They do not appear to have 
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ever regarded the place as one of military importance. Even 
when it was in their possession it was carelessly held. We had 
captured it in 1708, after a trifling resistance, and we recaptured 
it in 1798 without striking a blow; whereas in our hands it stood 
tlie memorable siege of 1756, which lasted seventy days. In 
1781-82 it stood a siege of one hundred and seventy days, which 
was only less memorable than that of 1756, because the fame of 
it was lost in the disasters of the American Rebellion and the 
uproar of the Wars of the French Revolution. 

It is hardly too much to say that we paid no attention whatever 

to our commercial interests in Minorca. We valued the island 
solely for its military and naval advantages. And it must be 
confessed that we paid an enormous price for its restoration in 
1763, for by the Treaty of Paris we ceded Cuba and the 
Philippines, both mines of wealth, and both conquered by us 
from Spain during the Seven Years’ War. 
‘ Colonel Mackellar arrived at Port Mahon on the 29th May, 
1763, and proceeded to take over the place from the Marquis of 
Puysigneuse, the French Commander-in-Chief. Mackellar was a 
man of great experience as a military engineer, and had known 
Minorca in his youth. After doing good service at Louisburg, 
Quebec, Martinique and Cuba, he was destined to end his days at 
Port Mahon a full colonel, but with no higher distinction than 
having once officiated governor in the absence of superior officers. 
He was soon after joined by Colonel Lambert from Gibraltar 
with three regiments, and the English occupation was once more 
complete. 

Colonel Lambert held the chief command until September, 
when the new Lieutenant-Governor, Colonel Johnston, arrived. 
The first English Governor of Minorca after the Seven Years’ 
War was Sir Richard Lyttelton. He resided at Richmond 
during the three years that he held office, and seems to have 
been quite without influence in the affairs of the island. 

Our old acquaintances the Minorquins were in very much the 
same temper as they were before the war, and welcomed the new 
Lieutenant-Governor with a grumbling petition of great length. 
But Johnston was not unprepared. He told them plainly that it 
was too much to expect the King to look with more than merely 
tolerant eyes on subjects who repaid his indulgence with malice, 
that it was not in the power of man to make people prosperous 
against their will; but that if they had not set their faces 
against everything English they might have been wealthy long 
since, All of which admonitions the Minorquins received after 
the fashion of sulky people—sulkily. 
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Under the admirable constitution of Minorca it was, unfortu- 
nately, in the power of the municipalities to do more than sulk, 
Taking advantage of our extravagant reverence for the forms of 
their institutions (a reverence with which they were, from of old, 
perfectly familiar) they threw serious obstacles in the way of our 
troops being properly housed, and set aside for our officers houses 
quite unfit for habitation. Fifteen hundred men and seventy 
officers had been comfortably quartered in Ciudadella during the 
French occupation, and yet the Municipality complained that 
they could not find room for six hundred Englishmen. 

These difficulties were got over by the Lieutenant-Governor 
employing the only argument that Minorquins understood, the 
argument that had been most wisely and efficaciously used by the 
French in like circumstances—a direct command. 

Johnston was a soldier who looked well after his men. On 
one occasion, when there was a rumour of an impending attack, 
he reported to the Secretary of State that he was laying in 
stores, not only of necessaries, but of everything that could 
increase the comfort of the troops. “Englishmen,” he added 
(anticipating the Duke of Wellington), “ will do anything if they 
like their food and get plenty of it.” It is remarkable that from 
the first day of our occupation to the last there was no resident 
physician at Port Mahon. The sensible men who commanded in 
Minorca continually urged that the comfort of the garrison could 
not be considered secure without one. It was the last request of 
Richard Kane that Lord Molesworth’s brother, a physician, might 
be attached to the garrison; Johnston very early in his term of 
office pointed out how unfair it was that there should be no 
medical aid nearer than Marseilles; and during our brief 
occupation of the island prior to the Treaty of Amiens it was a 
want on which Sir James Erskine laid the greatest stress. In 
spite of which no physician was ever in residence. 

As was natural, the Agent for Minorca was furious at the short 
work that the new Lieutenant-Governor made of obstruction. 
In 1766 he had the assurance (it is difficult to find an adjective of 
sufficient strength for such a performance) to request Lord 
Shelburne to forward to him all reports that Johnston might 
make either personally or through his agents. It is quite in- 
explicable that after forty years’ previous experience we should 
have continued to allow this useless functionary to make himself 
such a nuisance at the Foreign Office. 

In respect of this, as well as of the other troubles of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, history repeated itself with painful mono- 
tony. Johnston was as much embarrassed by the difficulty of 
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the corn supply as any of his predecessors, but in the matter of 
religious difficulties an opportunity arose for rebuking the inter- 
ference of the clergy which might very well have been embraced. 
In the spring of 1767 the Jesuifs were expelled from Spain, and 
540 of them were deported from Carthagena and landed in Minorca. 

This was a friendly lead that we might reasonably have 
followed. Spain could certainly not be accused of heretical 
leanings; and if the King of Spain himself found the Jesuits 
intolerable, the King of England could hardly have been blamed 
for being of the same mind. Shortly before the loss of Minorca 
the total number of religious persons resident in the island was 
returned at 455. Thus when Johnston wrote to recommend the 
expulsion of the conventual clergy there were actually 1000 
religious persons in an island with a total population of under 
20,000. The Jesuits, it is true, were on their way to Civita 
Vecchia ; but, at the moment, Johnston’s recommendation that 
only beneficed clergy should be allowed to reside was a weighty 
one. Of the conventual clergy he wrote, “It is past a doubt that 
while they are permitted to remain they will ever keep the 
inhabitants poor, ignorant, and dependent upon Spain.” But 
nothing was done. 

Not only, in fact, was nothing done, but the Vicar-General and 
the Agent for Minorca between them contrived to impress the 
Secretary of State with the idea that Johnston was tyrannising 
over them in a very high-handed manner. He was directed to 
reply immediately to the charges against him, and he began to 
fear that he would be recalled. But in time the Secretary re- 
assured him; he described the charges as frivolous and vexatious, 
and the clerical opposition in the island as impertinent and con- 
temptible. Notwithstanding which strong expressions nothing 
was done, either to curb the intrigues, or to check the complaints. 

In 1770 a Russian fleet put into Port Mahon, and Johnston, 
obeying his instructions, showed them every civility, reporting 
on their departure that they were the most quiet set of people he 
ever met with. In the meantime, some changes had taken place 
in the governing body of the island. Sir Richard Lyttelton had 
been appointed Governor of Guernsey in 1766, but (somewhat 
inconsistently) retained the office of Vice-Admiral of Minorca 
until his death in 1770. He was succeeded as Governor of 
Minorca by Sir George Howard, a wealthy, successful and 
fashionable soldier, who held the post till 1768. In February of 
the latter year he accepted the Governorship of Chelsea Hospital, 
and Lieut.-General John Mostyn (known to law students as the 
defendant in Fabrigas v. Mostyn) became Governor of Minorca. 
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Governor Mostyn was a man of a humorous turn of mind, and 
habitually employed the strongest expressions he could find that 
were consistent with official decorum, and even sometimes whether 
they were consistent or not. It is perhaps unnecessary to say 
that the first difficulty that met him in Minorca was a dispute 
with the Dey of Algiers about the corn supply. The Dey had 
lately objected to helping us, alleging that the contractor, one 
Alexiano, had got corn from him under the pretext of supplying 
it to Minorca, and had then sold the supplies to Genoa and Spain, 
the enemies of Algiers. In reporting on the case to Lord 
Rochford, Mostyn begins by saying that he has reproved 
Alexiano; with what strength of language we may infer from 
the rest of his official despatch: “I would wish to prepare your 
Lordship for what I fear you will call a damn’d long and tiresome 
Detail of this Algier Accusation from the Russian Minister, as 
Alexiano writes to him in justification of himself.” 

One of the officers who accompanied Mostyn to Minorca was 
Lord George Lennox, who behaved himself in a rather foolish 
manner. On this, Mostyn wrote to the Secretary of State: 
“You know Wilkes; you know the Bill of Rights Club; you 
know the Livery of London, Sheriffs Saubridge and Townshend; 
Lord George Gordon* is, in my opinion, more mad than all of 
them put together.” 

After the patient endurance by all concerned, of reams of 
grumbling and slandering from the Agent for Minorca, one John 
Pons, it is refreshing to find a Governor with the courage to sum 
him up officially in the following terms: “I think I should not 
act as I ought to your Lordship, my much esteemed and loved old 
friend, if I did not, for your Private Information, let you know 
that this same Syndick Pons is known, and universally said here, 
to be the most consummate rascal on earth.” 

It was the same in everything. The Dey had been misled 
about the corn; or, as Mostyn put it, “grossly imposed upon.” 
Some Danish vessels putting in at Port Mahon had flouted our 
Customs, and the Governor denounced their conduct as “ perfectly 
ungenteel and irregular.” An officer who was long past his work 
he described a “mummy.” His own health was broken by age, 
and his eyesight suffered from the glare, so that he had to take a 
good deal of care of himself, “more than I think worth while for 
such an old fellow asIam.” In 1772 he obtained leave to retire 
to England, and his last word on Minorca was that he would not 
return for the fee-simple of the whole island. 


* This is a mistake of Mostyn’s, 
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Johnston resumed his old post as Lieutenant-Governor, and was 
confronted with the novel difficulty of a proposed Ambassador to 
George III. from Tripoli. The Secretary of State was very much 
concerned at the idea. He wrote to Johnston directing him to 
offer the Ambassador any reasonable sum—say two or three, or 
even five hundred pounds—to go away. His Majesty had suffered 
from one such Embassy already, and had no desire to see any 
more of “his good brother” of Tripoli, whose presents were not 
very valuable as a rule, and whose Embassy had to be returned at 
a cost quite incommensurate with the advantages of the alliance. 
It was rather a delicate message to give, and Johnston had little 
time to prepare. In March 1773 the Ambassador was already at 
Minorca with a present of horses which Johnston thought might 
be worth five pounds apiece. He was accorded a sentry at the 
door, and the guard turned out for him. In the interviews that 
ensued, Johnston went so far as to charge himself with the 
horses; he promised to take every care of them, and in the 
meantime he offered the Ambassador £360 in cash and a passage 
back to Tripoli in a King’s ship. The Ambassador seems to have 
appreciated the situation. He was most willing to oblige in any 
way, and no doubt he genuinely regretted having to refuse the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s offer. But he had been ordered to England, 
and he durst not return to Tripoli without obeying his orders. 
So to England he went in the Stanley, bound for Liverpool, and 
took his horses with him. 

Johnston’s government of Minorca was as good as could have 
been expected in the circumstances. The inherent difficulties of 
the situation had never been boldly faced, and they tormented us 
to the last. In England, the government of the Earl of Chatham 
had been succeeded by the government of men devoid of ideas 
other than parochial. But the great man’s influence lingered in 
by-ways; and it was to the prestige attaching to the men of 
Chatham’s choice that the new Lieutenant-Governor owed his 
appointment. Lieut.-General James Murray had served as a 
Brigadier with Wolfe in Canada, had been Governor of Quebec, 
and served under Amherst at the capture of Montreal. He was 
destined to close his active career in a blaze of glory, and was 
farther conspicuous as the only man who ever got any work 
out of Minorquins. He attained this astonishing result by virtue 
of a certain dramatic way of saying and doing whatever he had 
in hand, which was a sort of reflection of the great manner of 
Chatham himself. 

The dramatic gift, which is not only lacking in most English- 


men, but is positively abhorred by them, is perhaps the best 
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possible instrument for influencing men of Latin extraction. 
Many of our admirals possessed the gift—Duncan and Hawke in 
particular, and Nelson in a very high degree. It was Nelson’s 
fine theatrical manner that wrung admiration even from the 
French, in spite of the fact that he wrought them more mischief 
than any one Englishman since the Black Prince. On the other 
hand, Minorca was a small stage, but the times were stirring. At 
first Murray had nothing to do but meet the old difficulties raised 
by the incompetence and jobbery of the local governing bodies. 
He felt, and said, that it was to very littie purpose to reason with 
them. The only remedy for this state of things was, in Murray's 
opinion, “transferring the Powers now in the Hands of the 
ignorant and indigent, into those of the opulent and well- 
informed ”—raising the franchise, in short; a sensible step which, 
up to the present time, only one constitutional government * has 
summoned up courage to take. 

But the French were steadily preparing for another attack on 
Port Mahon, and in spite of their pacific assurances Murray laid 
in stores, looked to his arms, and entirely remodelled the system 
of mines around the fortifications. The death of Colonel Mac- 
kellar was a severe blow, as three of the remaining engineers were 
fresh from Woolwich. But the Governor (recently promoted on 
the death of General Mostyn) was indefatigable; he continued to 
lay in everything that could insure the health and comfort of his 
men, and contrived to raise everybody’s spirits. The town of 
Ciudadella asked for a garrison: he sent them three companies, 
with permission to raise fifty-seven men to supplement this small 
force. “If,” he added, “you cannot raise fifty-seven men to 
defend your property, you deserve to have it shamefully taken 
from you by the first stout privateer that shall make the attempt.” 
Clearly there was nothing to be gained after that by any more 
grumbling. About the same time he ordered all French Roman 
Catholics out of the island, a measure in appearance harsh and 
unwise, but raised by Murray’s concluding words into an order 
which dignified all who obeyed it. ‘It cannot be supposed,” said 
the Proclamation, “that an honest Man, a natural born subject 
of France, will renounce for ever all Allegiance to his Native 
Country and his King except from Oppression and Persecution on 
the score of Religion, and he that would, does not deserve the 
Protection of any other State.” 

This kind of language was appreciated. There was 10 
pretence of friendliness where none could be looked for; but it 


* That of the Cape of Good Hope. 
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was felt that those who supported the Governor would find a 
stout and loyal ally, and that those who opposed him would fight 
with a spirited and honourable foe. 

Soon after this incident Murray set to work to organise his 
privateering fleet in earnest. He began his operations with a 
characteristic proclamation. “I must acquaint the people,” he 
wrote, “that all the Prizes taken by Vessels acting by my 
Commissions will be the legal property of the King. Of course 
those who cannot rely upon His Majesty’s generosity will not 


apply for any such Commission, those who have the same 


confidence and reliance upon it which I have will arm and 
without hesitation push out to sea to destroy the King’s 
enemies.” 

By this time the Minorquins, supine and treacherous under 
all other governors, had become, not only loyal, but enthusiastic. 
Fourteen privateers, carrying six hundred men with 56 guns and 
170 swivels, were speedily equipped; and in the winter of 1778- 
1779 they captured French and Spanish prizes worth £82,800. 
At this time when, in Murray’s hands, Minorca was a perfect 
terror to the commerce of France and Spain, his whole garrison 
only numbered 1400 ague-stricken men. On so small a garrison 
the burden of guarding the numbers of prisoners taken in the 
privateers fell very heavily. But the Governor soon turned 
this weakness into a source of strength, for he exchanged his 
prisoners, and so raised an additional force of several hundred 
Englishmen. This valuable corps was placed under the command 
of a Captain Heard, who was paid “ten shillings a day, and dearly 
earns every farthing,” as the Governor reported. For the bulk 
of the civilian population of Minorca Murray continued to express 
the profoundest contempt; but the seafaring folk and those who 
had enlisted with us were made of different stuff. The Governor 
was in the highest spirits at the result of his winter’s work. He 
over and over again expressed his hope and longing that the 
French might blockade him; and, with a splendid Chatham-like 
inspiration, he assured the secretary that if only the command of 
the sea were secured he would raise an army on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and conquer Majorca, Iviza and Corsica. 

In his work in Minorca there is no doubt that Murray was a 
good deal hampered by his Lieutenant-Governor. Sir William 
Draper had captured the Philippines in 1762. It was a great 
achievement; and he was justly aggrieved at the levity with 
which this mine of wealth was restored to Spain by the Treaty of 
Paris. His personal claims were recognised, and he was made a 
Knight of the Bath for his conquest, being only asked to waive 
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his right for a time in favour of Lord Clive. But these distine- 
tions only served to nourish the enormous personal vanity of 
Draper. He had been educated at Eton and King’s, and considered 
himself all his life a man of letters as well asa soldier. He had 
tilted with “Junius,” and was in every way ill fitted for the 
second place anywhere. 

But though Draper, with his red riband and his reputation as 
a public man, would gladly have played first fiddle in Minorca, 
the Governor was the last man to rest content with being a mere 
figure-head. His pride of birth, his skill in organisation, his 
physical courage, his service of over forty years’ standing, made 
up a personality that was not to be lightly interfered with. For 
the moment the danger of a collision passed away. In February 
1780 Rodney relieved Minorca, and the Governor took leave to 
England. 

On returning to his post he reported, in January 1781, that 
everything was in perfect tranquillity. The corps of seamen 
raised by exchanye of prisoners now numbered over five hundred, 
and the Governor had managed to get his garrison raised to 
nearly 2800 men. It was not toomuch. The fortunes of England 
were at their lowest ebb. We were at war with France, Spain, 
Holland, and the revolted Colonies, and were everywhere losing 
ground. It was clear to Murray that a siege, very different from 
the loose blockade he had baffled before, would soon be under- 
taken. 

Late in the summer of 1781 the Duc de Crillon settled down 
in earnest to the siege of Fort St. Philip’s. His army numbered 
nearly 16,000 men, and he had the command of the sea. But 
Murray’s spirits rose high, and ran on nothing but sallies on shore 
and running the blockade at sea. In everything he was successful, 
and in October the Duc de Crillon was directed to offer him 
£40,000 to surrender the fortress ; it was understood that this was 
to be only the first instalment of the bribe. Murray was superb. 
“It consorted very little,” he said, “ with the honour of the ducal 
house, of which Crillon was the head, that such an offer should 
be made: and it consorted not at all with the honour of the 
no less famous ducal house of which he (Murray) had the honour 
to be a cadet, that he should even consider such an offer except 
to rebuxe it.” The Duc de Crillon was heartily glad to be quit 
of his disagreeable commission, and the siege of the famous 
fortress was continued with great vigour. 

“The garrison seems to like this amusement better than a dull 
blockade,” wrote the Governor early in November. His chief 
anxiety was lest he should be starved out. ‘Provision us for 
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two years,” he wrote to Sir Horace Mann at Florence, in 
magnificent disdain of the fleet which was supposed to be 
blockading him. “Send us supplies,” he wrote to Hillsborough, 
the Secretary of State ; “ we'll get them I fear not.” 

The prisoners he had taken in his numerous sorties became, in 
time, an embarrassment; so he sent them away to Gibraltar, 
reporting the incident as if there had been no such thing asa 
French fleet in the way. The blockade was pluckily run over 
and over again, and in the meantime Crillon’s army began to 
suffer from cold and the wintry gales. Three thousand men were 
down with sickness by the beginning of December; the siege 
had lasted four months, and no progress worth mentioning had 
been made. 

It is melancholy that there should be a blot on such a piece of 
work as the great defence of Minorca; but there was one man, 
and apparently one man only, in the garrison in whom the 
Governor's brilliant achievements aroused noanswering enthusiasm ; 
that man was the Lieutenant-Governor. It was, no doubt, a 
trial to so capable an officer to find himself an unconsidered 
second in the command. That he was only second was his 
misfortune ; but that he was unconsidered was probably his own 
fault; and that he slighted Murray’s authority was an offence. 
In the British army there have never been wanting men of at 
least Draper’s capacity who in great crises have not only taken 
the second place cheerfully, but have patriotically sought it. 
Draper was called upon to do nothing more heroic than to take 
orders from his proper superior. Even if Murray was over- 
masterful, he was most undoubtedly the master. But Draper 
could bear the situation no longer. There came a time when, in 
his opinion, enough had been done, and when the Governor 
meant to do a good deal more; and Draper, who could never 
forget Manilla and his red riband, disobeyed orders. He was 
promptly deprived of his post and placed under arrest. 

But by this time the garrison had been living for nearly six 
weeks under the scourge of scurvy. The disease spread daily, 
and was destined at last to effect what neither bribes nor 
bombardments nor the factious conceit of the Lieutenant- 
Governor had been able to compass. But still Murray fought 
on. At last, by the end of January 1782 the men were dying 
on guard. Six hundred and sixty men were all that remained 
alive, and of these five hundred and sixty were tainted with 
scurvy. The surgeon reported that in four days’ time there 
would not be a man out of hospital. The enemy still numbered 
fourteen thousand, and when the broken-down little band of 
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heroes marched through the long lines of their conquerors the 
Due de Crillon burst into tears at the sight. The kindness of 
the French could not be exceeded ; everything was done that an 
honourable foe could devise to soften our misfortune. The loss 
of Minorca was a heavy blow to England; although the 
magnificent defence, lasting one hundred and seventy days, 
ought to have been some consolation. 

Sir William Draper brought Murray before court martial, a 
court martial by which the Governor was honourably acquitted. 
Draper was deservedly rebuked for his unpatriotic conduct; but 
Murray (as he bitterly complained) was left unrewarded, although 
Blakeney, for a much less distinguished performance, had been 
granted a peerage and the high distinction of the K.B. 

So ended the second English occupation of Minorca. 

The third English occupation of Minorca was planned in the 
summer of 1798. St. Vincent was consulted as to the general to 
be employed, and at once named Sir Charles Stuart for these two 
reasons—‘“ No man can manage Frenchmen so well as him, and 
the British will go to Hell for him.” Men with this twofold 
qualification were not so common in these days, and Stuart was 
approached on the subject. He put his finger on the weak points 
of Minorca without hesitation. The first was that nothing would 
ever be made out of the civilian population, who were intrinsically 
worthless, and had indulged in an “uninterrupted series of 
wrangling and disagreement” from the beginning. The second 
drawback was that with the exception of wine the island afforded 
no certain supplies of any kind. The third objection was that 
though the fortress was strong it was very critically situated. In 
spite of which plain speaking an expedition was fitted out and 
entrusted to Stuart, who made his way to Port Mahon, having 
kept his destination a profound secret. The general did his work 
well, and the island capitulated to the English for the third and 
last time on the 15th November 1798. The news reached 
England on the 13th December and was very well received. It 
was generally felt that we ought to have a second post in the 
Mediterranean to support Gibraltar. Tangier had ceased to be 
English for more than a century; and it was only a year since 
we had (in rather humiliating circumstances) evacuated Corsica 
after an occupation lasting three years, and during which the 
island had, with some pomp, been formally added to the dominions 
of the British Crown. 

England had always been proud of possessing Minorca, and had 
felt. its loss very keenly in 1756 and 1782. It was a further 
source of gratification that the suddenness and skill with which 
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Stuart attacked the island had enabled him to complete his con- 
quest without losing a man. The star and ribbon of the Bath 
were immediately conferred upon him, and forwarded to Lord St. 
Vincent with instructions to invest Stuart in as public and 
- splendid a manner as possible. 

The Bath was the highest distinction to which an ordinary 
Englishman could at that time aspire. Above it there was 
nothing but the Garter—reserved by tradition for Peers: below 
it was nothing, for the imperial orders had not then been created. 
But Stuart proved to be a very obstinate case of nolo episcopari. 
When he was informed of his new dignity he wrote, “ Knowing 
as I do, and avowing as I always shall, the fortunate circumstances 
to which the reduction of this Island is justly to be attributed, I 
most heartily wish that His Majesty in his Goodness had not laid 
his Royal commands upon me to wear a distinction as painful as it 
is unmerited.” 

The course of duty prevented St. Vincent from investing Stuart, 
and the latter landed at Portsmouth with the insignia in his pos- 
session. He immediately returned them to Dundas, stating that 
the decoration would only prove an embarrassment to him and a 
hindrance in his future career. This was pushing diffidence to 
the verge of discourtesy. The King insisted, and for the two 
years of life which remained to Stuart he continued to bear the 
double distinction of the Red Riband and Governor of Minorca 
resident in England. 

In one respect things had changed a good deal since Port 
Mahon was captured by Stanhope in 1708. Prices had risen: 
and the large garrison—over five thousand men—that we main- 
tained during our last occupation made living very expensive. 
Sir James Erskine spent the whole of his pay and allowances as 
major-general, together with £2 a day as commandant, and £900 
in addition between May and December 1799. ‘The salary of 
lieutenant-governor was therefore fixed at £1500 a year, and that 
of resident governor at £3000, or £1500 when in England. These 
sums are as nearly as possible the double of the amounts paid to 
former governors and lieutenant-governors. 

In other respects Minorca was the same as before. Sir Charles 
Stuart, on assuming the government, drew up a very statesman- 
like memorial on the condition of his charge. It might have been 
drafted by the Duke of Argyll and Greenwich in 1713. The old 
difficulties were all to the fore, and in much the same state, with 
the exception of the municipalities, which, from being merely 
embarrassed, had now become absolutely bankrupt, owing to the 
expenses attendant on the intrigues against England which they 
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had carried on in Spain and through the Agent for Minorca in 
London. The accounts were all in the most hopeless confusion 
and the municipalities as obstinately opposed to reform as ever. 

The years of our last occupation of Minorca were stirring times 
in the Mediterranean. The Battle of the Nile had been fought in 
the summer of 1798; Napoleon’s Italian campaign, the Battle of 
Alexandria, and Saumarez’s midnight action off Cadiz followed 
each other in quick succession. In 180‘) Malta surrendered to 
the English after a blockade lasting two years, and has ever since 
remained in our hands. From the first Nelson had perceived the 
strength and importance of this place. The equal in these 
respects of Port Mahon, it had the additional advantage of being 
so placed that its possession by us gave less umbrage to neigh- 
bouring Powers than the possession of Minorca. On the 16th 
June 1802 under the provisions of the Peace of Amiens we 
handed over Minorca to Spain, and finally evacuated the fortress 
we had so long held and thrice defended. 

The record of places in the Mediterranean garrisoned by 


England in the course of the last 200 years therefore runs as 
follows :— 


’ 


1661-1684 . : . Tangier. 

1684-1704 . , . No base. 

1704-1713 . ; . Gibraltar. 

1713-1756. ° . Minorca and Gibraltar. 

1756-1763. ; . Gibraltar. 

1763-1782 . : . Minorca and Gibraltar. 

1782-1794 . , . Gibraltar only. 

1794-1797 . : . Corsica and Gibraltar. 

1798-1800 . : . Minorca and, Gibraltar. 

1800-1802 . . . Malta, Minorca and Gibraltar. 
1802-1811 . a . Malta and Gibraltar. 

1811-1814 . ‘ . Sicily, Malta and Gibraltar. 
1815-1863. : . The Ionian Islands, Malta and Gibraltar. 
1863-1879 . P . Malta and Gibraltar. 

1879-1882 . ‘ . Cyprus, Malta and Gibraltar. 

1882-1895 . . . Alexandria, Cyprus, Malta and Gibraltar. 








Nathaniel Diron, Naturalist. 


“IT po not think, Mr. Dixon,” said the Honourable and Reverend 
Copeland Thesiger, “ that I ever see you in church.” 

He spoke tentatively; he was an enthusiastic young man— 
callow, sincere, but lately ordained—and, on the whole, a modest 
youth. Mr. Nathaniel Dixon being old enough to be his father’s 
father, he felt some diffidence about exercising pastoral authority 
over him. 

Mr. Dixon ordered himself lowly to all men; he cleared his 
throat and smoothed down his little leather apron. He was a 
cobbler by trade, and his shop was in a quarter which is still far 
from “ sweetness and light,” and was, at the time of the Honour- 
able Copeland’s ministry therein, yet farther. 

Mr. Dixon was a little man; a little thin old Londoner, with a 
small wrinkled well-featured face, a toothless mouth, a colourless 
complexion, and mild watery blue eyes; a gentle refined-looking 
old man, with a quiet manner, and a stoop. 

“Why, no, sir,” he replied with a deprecating little cough. 
“No, sir, I ain’t attended a place of worship for twenty year, sir. 
Not meanin’ any disrespect to you, sir.” 

“It is not showing disrespect for me, Mr. Dixon,” said Mr. 
Thesiger. 

“Why, no, sir,” replied the little cobbler. ‘“Suttinly not, sir— 
you bein’ newly come. But it ain’t no disrespect to the vicar. 
No! Suttinly not, sir.” 

“Ahem!” said Mr. Thesiger. “It is not to myself, nor yet to 
the vicar, that you owe attendance at church, Mr. Dixon.” 

“N-no, sir,” responded Mr. Dixon dubiously—too polite to 
contradict, too polite to ask a question, but definitely puzzled by 
the new curate. 

Mr. Thesiger hesitated, then he said— 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Dixon, that twenty years’ absence from 
church is a reason, rather than otherwise, why you should come 
—say—next Sunday ?” 
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The little old man coughed. 

“ Why, sir,” he said, “y’ see, Sunday’s the only day I got, and 
I'm a reglar sort of man, sir—I likes to keep to my reglar ’abits, 
y see.” 

“Ah, indeed,” said Mr. Thesiger. “Now, if it’s not a liberty, 
Mr. Dixon, what are those habits on a Sunday morning ?” 

The cobbler coughed again. 

“It began afore I married the missus, sir,” he said. ‘“ You see, 
Im a bit of a naturalist, Iam; though I was born ’ere, and I’ve 
lived ’ere, boy and man, ever since.” 

A naturalist! Copeland Thesiger looked at the black street, 
the little close shop, the nondescript beast painted on the sign of 
the opposite public-house, and marvelled. 

“ W’en I was ’ardly more ’n a kid, sir,’ said the old cobbler, 
“Td a friend in the bird-catching line, as used to tramp out on 
business o’ Sundays, and ’e’d take me with ‘im; and though I’m 
gittin’ old, and it’s a goodish step, I’ve kep it up ever since. The 
missus, she never minded ; she used to say ‘twas better than the 
beer, sir, and run away with less money.” 

“You are a bird catcher ?” 

“No, sir, not that. It’s silly like, but I fair ’aven’t the eart to 
take them wild things out of the country where they belongs. 
No, I just tramps out, and finds their nests, and takes an egg 
maybe; and then ’ome agin. One time, Chris (’e’s my daughter's 
boy, sir) "ud tramp with me; but now ’e’s gittin’ up to be a smart 
young chap, sir; ’e says it ain’t lively enough, so I goes alone.” 

Mr. Thesiger had a vein of poetry in his composition, and it 
was fired by the vision of this little smoke-dried Londoner, with 
his scanty education and gloomy surroundings, tramping forth 
from his dark little shop with clock-like regularity every “ Lord's 
Day,” called by the woods, as the voice of the south echoes north- 
ward to the swallow when the leaves begin to fall. He forgot to 
be clerical—he, too, loved the woods; and the freemasonry of the 
lovers of what we are pleased to call “inanimate Nature ” linked 
him to Mr. Nat Dixon at once. He began to ask questions: 
Where were these woods? How far? What was the flora— 
what the fauna, of these regions? The old man responded with 
kindling eyes; he led the curate into a little dingy back-parlour 
and there displayed his treasures. He was a cockney White of 
Selborne ; he loved the lore of the country, and nothing escaped 
him. Copeland Thesiger, country born and bred, was ignorant 
beside old Nat Dixon. At length the old man showed the curate 
his pride and joy—his collection of birds’ eggs. He had made 
the case; he had gathered all those berries and leaves that 
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framed it: each egg he had found himself, and had blown it. 
He knew where each had been discovered : this, by a little stream : 
this, in the hollow of a lichen-covered tree: this, in the cool 
pink-blossomed greenery of a clover field: this egg had “ stumped 
him a bit” to know what it might be; at last he thought he 
knew, and lo! on returning home, met by a pelting shower, he 
had found himself right, for he consulted the book there before 
ever he changed his wet clothes. 

Curate and cobbler fraternised, and airs from heaven and the 
breezes from blossoming bean-field and gorse-perfumed down 
appeared to ripple through the back parlour. 

“You've a first-class collection, Mr. Dixon,” said the curate 
frankly. 

Respect for the cloth did not hinder Mr. Dixon’s triumphant 
chuckle. 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir,” he said. “You're pleased to say s0, sir, 
and ’tis a good collection. Dr. Fox, sir, in the lane, ’e’d give me 
two pund for it; but there, it ’ud be partin’ with my ’eart’s 
blood—my ’eart’s blood, it would.” 

“T know,” said the curate, gloating over a speckled globe. “I 
know—— Look here, Mr. Dixon, if you'd go some Saturday 
afternoon, I’d go with you.” 

“Q’ Saturday, sir,” said Mr. Dixon, changing colour. “It’s— 
it’s a bit ’ard for me. I like to be ’ere then, not on’y because 
business is better Saturdays ; but—in case—any—one—called.” 

“Oh, well,” said Mr. Thesiger. “ You see, Mr. Dixon, I can’t 
very well go on Sunday.” 

“Suttinly not,” replied Mr. Dixon. “It would be unproper, 
sr—— §uttinly not. But I wish I cud show you that ’ere 
larch spinney, sir—it ’ud be a pleasure, to a gentleman like you. 
l'll——” he paused; then with a flood of geniality towards a man 
who had distinguished a golden-crested wren’s egg from that of 
the ordinary variety: “I'll make a heffort to attend divine 
worship o’ Wednesday, sir.” 

“That’s right, Mr. Dixon,” said Copeland Thesiger, making a 
really valuable mental note. “ Good-afternoon, and thank you.” 

As he turned to go a sharp shrill whistling smote the air; the 
tramp of feet sounded in the little shop. It was a Saturday 
afternoon, and somebody had called. Mr. Thesiger passed the 
somebody : a young man—a boy, more properly speaking—a lad 
of eighteen, straight, tall, handsome, dashing, over-dressed and 
swaggering. Despite the swagger there was an air of manliness 
and resolution about the young fellow ; and an air of something 
like good breeding in spite of the execrable taste in dress. The 
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young man eyed the curate with an air of suspicion and dislike; 
he did not remove his hat, nor return his greeting; he entered 
the parlour, and Copeland Thesiger passed out. 

Mr. Thesiger went to sup that night with Dr. Fox. Dr. Fox 
was a bluff hard-headed Yorkshireman, with a poor opinion of the 
clergy in general. To him there was but one calling worthy of 
attention, and that his own. Many men, otherwise of fair in- 
telligence, have a similar mental construction. Mr. Thesiger 
broached the subject of Mr. Dixon, cobbler and naturalist. 

“Eh?” said the doctor. “Yes. A fool of a man that, 
Thesiger; but a born son of the woods. His heart’s in that 
collection. I offered him two pounds for it. Do you think he'd 
take it? Not he, and wouldn’t if I’d made it twenty pounds.” 

“TI sympathise there. He seems to be a decent old fellow.” 

“So he is—a widower. I remember his daughter, a pretty 
girl, who went on the stage, married a gentleman,—save the 
mark !—who was also a penniless scamp; he died at last, and she 
came home in a consumption, and left her boy for the old man to 
bring up,—and a precious way he’s done it!” 

“Ah! I think I saw him.” 

“Very likely. A young blackguard! ” 

“Bad?” 

“Yes. An impudent selfish young scamp. The old man’s 
made a fool of him, let him think himself a gentleman, instead of 
remembering Solomon’s very sensible advice on the rearing of 
children, and thrashing the nonsense out of him.” 

The curate laughed. 

“He hasn’t very good manners. A strong, sensible face, too.” 

“Oh! I daresay something might have been made of him. 
Too late, now! He was apprenticed toa saddler down the lane, 
and is just out of his time. Old Tompkins the saddler would send 
him to the rightabout if it wasn’t for Dixon. The lad’s always 
hanging about the ‘Humming Top’ music-hall, and he’s got into 
a bad set. I hear he’s inclined to drink; I don’t know if it’s 
true; he’s a card-player, I know. A case for you, parson.” 

“A difficult one, I’m afraid,” said Copeland Thesiger, rising. 
“ Good-night.” 

He departed, and forgot the old naturalist and his grandson in 
a press of work. 

Bad news flies apace ; therefore when Chris Vayne was involved 
in a brawl commenced in the bar of the “Humming Top”— 
knocked down a policeman and was removed in custody as being 
drunk and disorderly—a sympathising friend acquainted his 
grandfather with the fact within fifteen minutes. 
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Chris was penniless and in debt, and old Dixon knew it ; there- 
fore when the friendly neighbour soothed the old man’s distress 
by the assurance that the punishment of the offender would be a 
fine, and not the (in old Nat’s eyes) indelible disgrace of a prison, 
the words fell like a knell on the poor old fellow’s heart. Chris 
had no money; he had lost all -his capital at cards the night 
before, and applying to his grandfather for funds that very after- 
noon, had departed in wrath at the old man’s humble wistful 
refusal. 

What, he asked falteringly, did the neighbour think would be 
the probable amount of the fine ? 

The neighbour didn’t know; it might be 10s., £1, £1 10s.—he 
couldn’t tell; Chris would pay it; he must be earning “ good 
money.” 

But Chris could not pay it, as his grandfather knew. 

The old man put up the shutters of the little shop, and sat 
down alone, and thought of ways and means. The money must 
be there to-morrow, and he had not got it. Nothing in the 
little house would sell for more than a few shillings. Two 
pounds—quite as much as that must be forthcoming ; and—two 
pounds! The old man stood up; the thought of the exact sum 
required had brought a memory with it; but then—but then— 
it was “is ’eart’s blood.” 

He took it down from the wall and dusted it lovingly, with 
his wrinkled shaking old hands. When he had started that 
collection he had been a boy of fifteen; he was seventy now. 
There was the first egg he had taken—a hedge sparrow’s—the 
whole thing spoke to him of the real joy and poetry and beauty 
of his life; but then there was Chris, “his boy ”—and he loved 
his boy despite his faults; despite his rough unloving ways, his 
always saucy, and often rude tongue, his carelessness of duty, 
his temper, and his selfishness—he loved him! 

One does not need to be learned and rich to love, and love is a 
mighty power. At last he went out slowly into the front shop 
and found a piece of green baize; then, the slow tears of old age 
gathering in his mild blue eyes, he wrapped up that cherished 
collection, and went out down the street to the doctor’s. It was 
a quarter of an hour later that he returned; he came in slowly; 
he looked at something in his hand, and kept his dim eyes from 
one spot upon the wall of the back parlour. 

Chris Vayne was brought up before the magistrate the next 
morning. There had been a good many cases of violence springing 
from a certain gang of the frequenters of the “Humming Top.” 
The magistrate asked a few questions; then he gave sentence— 
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seven days, without the option of a fine. Chris was white as a 
sheet and very quiet; he squared his shoulders and set his teeth. 
In the silence that followed the brief curt tones an old man’s 
voice was heard; a faltering, bewildered old- voice, asserting that 
he had the money; he could pay. The magistrate commanded 
silence; then as his eyes fell upon the little stooping figure of 
Nat Dixon, he began to comprehend, and explained not unkindly 
to the old man that it was not a question of money, and that 
the delinquent would have to go to prison. Old Dixon listened 
meekly ; his eyes wandered from the majesty of the bench to 
the white young face, with its sullen eyes and teeth hard set; 
then he answered mildly, “Suttinly, sir,” and shuffled out. 

He had to cross a bridge over a sluggish canal on his way 
home, and as he crossed he dropped two shining golden sovereigns 
into the water. They had failed of their purpose—his boy was 
in prison—and he could not spend that money on any lesser object 
than Chris. He sat quietly at work through that week; and 
on the day that he knew Chris would come out he provided 
a sumptuous repast. It was all ready when the door swung 
on its hinges and Chris came in; he came in quietly, and 
stood still. 

“Do you want me here?” he said shortly. 

“ Dinner’s ready,” was the response. Chris said nothing; he 
sat down. He was portentously quiet. The old cobbler dished 
up. Chris crossed to the table; helped himself silently, and 
pushed the dish across; the old man received it; then he poured 
out the beer—for Chris—not for himself; he was a teetotaler, 
from taste, not principle. Chris took it, half raised it to his lips, 
and set it down; he pushed the plate away. 

“T can’t,” he said huskily. “I can’t take it, old man—I— 
| 

He rose, flinging over his chair with a crash, and stood by the 
fire; at length he said, without turning— 

“They wouldn’t let you pay ?” 

“No.” 

“A jolly good thing too!” said Chris, still with his back 
turned. “Why should you pay for me? I got what I deserved, 
and you know it.” 

Old Dixon did not answer. 

“How did you raise the cash?” 

Still no answer. 

“How did you raise it?” said Chris impatiently. 

“It wasn’t of no consekence,” responded Mr. Dixon. “And 
you're kindly welcome. Suttinly, you are.” 
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Chris glanced at him furtively, and surprised a wistful little 
gaze at the wall. He drew a long breath. 

“Did you sell—that thing ?” 

“ Well—suttinly, I did.” 

_ There was a silence in the room while one might count ten. 
“T’'ll get it back for you,” said Chris slowly. “ P’I—I'lI——” 
He had spoken steadily till then, but he was young, and the 

sense of shame was horribly upon him; he had been in prison, 
and nothing could undo that. He was proud in his wrong-headed 
fashion, and sensitive, too, and at that point he broke down. He 
dropped on his knees on the floor, laid his head down on the 
cushion of the old high-backed chair, and sobbed. 

The old man was startled, and almost frightened. Chris’s 
grief was as stormy as his wrath. He bent down and touched his 
grandson’s bowed head tentatively. 

“There ain’t no need for it,” he said. “Suttinly not. Don’t 
you take on that way, Chris. *Tain’t nothin’, and you’re welcome, 
as I said.” 

“Grandfather,” gasped Chris, “I’m sorry. There’s no use 
talking, but I’m real sorry. Ill show you I’m sorry, so help me 
God, I will!” 

Never in his life had the old man heard that tone in Chris 
Vayne’s voice; a tone humble, quiet, and strong, despite the 
tremble in it. He sat down beside him and stroked Chris’s hair 
with his wrinkled old hand. 

The curate and the doctor were smoking the pipe of peace in 
the curate’s lodgings. The doctor knocked the ash from his pipe 
and rose to depart. The curate accompanied the man of medicine 
to the door; and on the steps stood a tall young man, who cleared 
his throat rather nervously and spoke— 

“Mr. Thesiger, could I speak to you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Hullo!” said the doctor, “ you’re Chris Vayne.” 

“Ta oe” 

“H’m,” said the doctor. ‘So your grandfather sells his 
collection to me to pull you out of the mud. He didn’t say so, 
but I made a pretty shrewd guess. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself! ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Chris, “I am.” 

“So you ought to be,” said the doctor. “Now you’ve come 
back to sponge on the old man, eh?” 

“No, sir, I’m going away where I’m not known. I shall ’list 
in a regiment going on active service.” 

England was warring with the distant heathen at the time ; 
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one of those little wars of which so little notice is taken in 
history, and which cost so many lives and so many broken 
hearts. 

“Get yourself shot, eh?” said the doctor. “ Perhaps the best 
thing you could do.” 

But the curate had seen Vayne’s face. 

“ Hold your tongue, Fox!” hesaid uncivilly. ‘ Don’t bully the 
boy. Come in, Vayne.” 

Vayne came in. 

“Tm afraid I was rude the other day, sir,” he said nervously. 
“T’ve had a lesson since. I’m going away, and I’ve promised the 
old man not.to play the fool; and—and—l’ve never broken my 
word yet, sir.” 

The curate looked at him. 

“No,” he said, “ I’m sure you haven't.” 

“The old man’s a bit upset at me going,” said Vayne. “ And 
he’s sold that case,” the voice shook and roughened a little. 
“T just came—— Would you mind giving him a call to- 
morrow, sir? I'll be gone then, and—I suppose it’s awful 
cheek, but ee 

“ Not at all,” said the Honourable and Reverend Copeland, who 
had learned a great deal in a short time, being an adaptable 
young man. “ Your grandfather and myself are great friends; 
or, rather, I’m a disciple of his. Sit down, Vayne. Have a 
smoke ? ” 

Chris Vayne stared at him, then he thanked him in a very low 
voice, and sat down. Thus did the “parson” treat his “case” 
with tobacco and friendly discourse upon humble topics. Chris 
and he shook hands at parting, and never met again. But the 
doctor met Nat Dixon’s grandson—that is to say, he met 
Lieutenant Vayne, V.C., some years later. The doctor and 
the V.C. met in this wise: the doctor was summoned from his 
surgery into the presence of a tall, well-built, soldierly young 
man, who blushed at the sight of him. 

“T think you don’t remember me, Dr. Fox?” said the visitor. 
“Chris Vayne.” 

“T remember you perfectly,” said the doctor. “ Will you 
accept my congratulations, Mr. Vayne, coupled with my 
apologies ? ” 

“Thanks. I’ve come to ask you a favour.” 

“Tt is granted.” 

“Will you sell me that case?” 

The doctor smiled. 


“No, Mr. Vayne,” he said, with some pomposity, “I will not; 
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but I shall esteem it an honour if one whom I respect so highly 
for his services to his country will accept it.” 

“ Thank you,” said Chris, colouring. ‘“ No—I particularly wish 
to buy that case. Will you sell it?” 

The doctor extended his hand. “ Yes,” he said, “I will.” 
For two pounds?” said Chris. 


« For two pounds, precisely,” replied the doctor. 


I. Hooper. 


VOL. CVI. 





Che Port-Lanreateship. 


Wuo was the first English Poet-Laureate? On this matter the 
literary doctors differ. Of course the term “ Poet-Laureate” was 
applied to poets both in England and on the Continent very long 
before it was used in the sense in which we moderns have grown 
accustomed to understand it. The poet who rose above the ordi- 
nary rut of versifiers, whose work seemed likely to secure a 
hearing from posterity as well as from his own contemporaries, 
was often styled a “ Laureate Poet.” The expression occurs as 
early as the fourteenth century, and is used by Chaucer in the 
‘Canterbury Tales.” When the “Clerk of Oxenford ” is about to 
tell the story of the patient Griselda, he says that he had learned 
it at Padua, from Petrarch, the “laureate poete.” But this 
phrase, no doubt, merely referred to the famous crowning of 
Petrarch at Rome as Poet-Laureate, as tradition affirmed that 
Virgil and Horace had been crowned there before him. A royal 
author, James I. of Scotland, in the early part of the fifteenth 
century—a period when royal authors were not quite so common 
as they are now-a-days—uses the same phrase in reference to 
Chaucer himself and to Gower. In his poem of the ‘ King’s 
Quhair’ (that is, ‘The King’s Little Book’), he speaks of these 
two as his “ maisters dear ” :— 


“Superlative as poetes laureate 
In rhetorique and eloquence ornate.” 


The royal criticism is somewhat indiscriminate. Gower, that 
worthy but exceedingly long-winded old verse-producer, is no 
doubt valuable to the philologer and to the antiquarian, but asa 
poet he is naught. Yet he has in some measure contributed to 
the gaiety of English readers, for did he not induce Mr. Russell 
Lowell to write of him :— 


“ As you slip to and fro on the frozen levels of his verse, which give no 
foothold to the mind, as your nervous ear awaits the inevitable recurrence 
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of his rhyme, regularly pertinacious as the tick of an eight-day clock and 
reminding you of Wordsworth’s 


‘Once more the ass did lengthen out 
The hard, dry, see-saw of his horrible bray,’ 


you learn to dread, almost to respect, the powers of this indefatigable 
man.... Youcannot escape him. Dip in at the middle or at the end, 
dodge back to the beginning, the patient old man is there to take you by the 
button and go on with his imperturbable narrative. . . . Gower had no 
notion of the uses of rhyme except as a kind of crease at the end of every 
eighth syllable, where the verse was to be folded over again into another 
layer. He says, for example— 

‘This maiden Canacee was hight, ° 

Both in the day and eke by night,’ 


As if people commonly changed their names at dark.” 


Thus this “ surperlative laureate” has not wholly lived in vain. 

But there was another, and a slightly more formal way in 
which the term “ Poet-Laureate” was used. Skill in the pro- 
duction of artificial Latin verse is not even now without some 
slight reward at the Universities; in earlier times, if it were 
joined with some proficiency in grammar and rhetoric, it could 
command a special degree of its own. The man who excelled in 
it, who could write in praise of his University, or produce his 
hundred lines on any other topic acceptable to the authorities, 
might receive the degree of “poeta laureatus.” Thus we find 
Caxton, in the preface to one of his translations from the French, 
speaking of “ Mayster John Skelton, late created poete laureate.” 
This Skelton, a learned man, whose work belongs to the reigns 
of Henry VII. and Henry VIIIL., se2ms to have been particularly 
proud of his title as Poet-Laureate cf the University of Oxford ; 
and, indeed, he held the degree from Cambridge as well. He 
heads his Latin verses with the title ‘Poeta Skelton Laureatus,’ 
and in one of his English pieces he says :— 


“A kyng to me myn habyte gave, 
At Oxforth, the Universyte, 
Avaunced I was to that degre; 
By hole consent of theyr senate, 
I was made poet lawreate.” 


But what an extraordinary laureate he was © Whatever may be 

the value of his Latin verse, his English writings are not above 

doggerel, though he is full of vigour and coarse humour. His 

attacks on Wolsey, when the Cardinal was at the height of his 

power, show both that Skelton was above fear, and that it was 

no duty of the Laureate in his time to seek for favour at Court. 
gw 252 
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This “poeta laureatus” has thus described his own poetical 
style :— 


“For though my rime be ragged, 
Tattered and jagged, 
Rudely raine-beaten, 
Rusty and mooth-eaten, 
lf ye take wel therewith 
It hath in it some pith.” 


Pith? yes; poetry? no. Skelton has no idea of literary form, 
though there is one little piece of his for which, even on the 
literary side, a good word may be said. But Skelton’s Works, 
like Gower’s, have found their way to the shelves of the anti- 
quarians, not quite so deservedly as Gower’s. 

All this, however, has little or nothing to do with the Laureate. 
ship in the modern sense of the word. We pass from these early 
writers, and come to what the last English Laureate has styled 
“the spacious times of great Elizabeth.” Here the title begins 
to show itself in something imperfectly approaching the sense in 
which it was afterwards understood. There are first two or three 
writers who may be called vague, shadowy Laureates, connected 
with the Court in a fashion, but with no definitely fixed official 
position. Of these vague Laureates, the first is one of the greatest 
names in English poetry. It would be pleasant to think of 
Spenser as Poet-Laureate to Queen Elizabeth, and there are those 
who do so; but strict criticism cannot allow the claim. It is 
true that Spenser became a courtier, and flattered the Queen in 
the extraordinarily exaggerated style of the time, and that when 
he dedicated the first three books of the ‘Faery Queen’ to 
Elizabeth she gave him a pension of £50 a year. It is true 
also that Spenser speaks of himself as the wearer of the laurel- 
leaf. In one of the sonnets to the lady who was to become his 
wife, he says :— 


“The Laurel Leaf, which you this day do wear, 

Gives me great hope of your relenting Mind; 
For since it is the Badge which I do bear, 
You, bearing it, do seem to me inclin’d.” 


But this is nothing more than the usual formal reference to the 
laurel as the poet’s special tree. No such office as that of Poet- 
Laureate, as it is now understood, existed in Elizabeth’s time, 
and few poets who have flattered a sovereign have had such bitter 
experience of the fickleness and cruelty of a Court as Spenser. 
Like some of his more formally appointed successors, he was 
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indeed buried in Westminster Abbey. Yes; but he had died of 


starvation. 

Passing over the second name in this vague list—the name of 
Samuel Daniel, a very worthy writer both in verse and prose, but 
of whose so-called Laureateship literary anecdote has nothing to 
say—the third shadowy Laureate is no less a man than Ben 
Jonson. In his case, the vague office is already becoming a little 
less vague, for he received from James I. royal letters patent 
appointing him to the post, with a salary of 100 marks a year. 
But as Ben thought this salary too low, he wrote in rhyme, “The 
Humble Petition of Poor Ben,” praying King Charles, the “ best 
of monarchs, masters, men,” to let the marks be changed into 
pounds. The appeal was successful, and to the £100 was added a 
yearly grant of a tierce of Canary, the wine Jonson loved best. 
This wine was to come from the King’s stores at Whitehall, and 
to be delivered to the poet at such time as he might wish it. He 
was made City-chronologer too, with another salary of 100 nobles 
a year. All this was not bad for a man who had started in life ax 
a bricklayer. Jonson is the only Poet-Laureate who, in his own 
words, was “ brought near the gallows,” for he fought a duel with 
a fellow-actor, and, though he was badly wounded himself, he 
killed his man. In one respect Jonson resembled, or rather 
excelled the first great real Laureate, Dryden; for he changed his 
religion twice, from Protestantism to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and then back to Protestantism again. On the occasion of his 
return to his first faith, he is reported to have drained the whole 
chalice of wine at the Sacrament, as a proof of the sincerity of his 
repentance. Ben was always very foad of wine. 

What was Jonson’s work as so-called Poet-Laureate at the 
Courts of James I. and Charles I.? As Court Poet it was not his 
business to write odes for royal birthdays or marriages; but he 
produced a large number of masques, splendid entertainments in 
which magnificent scenery, music, dancing, songs; and the poet’s 
wit and invention combined in flattery of the sovereign and the 
Court. These things were not generally left to be represented by 
professional actors; the parts were taken by the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Court, and of course the pieces were not per- 
formed at the public theatres. They were for the King’s palaces 
or the houses of the great. It was fashionable in those days to 
be servile to Royalty, and it made no difference to the courtly 
writer whether the sovereign happened to be a woman like 
Elizabeth or a man like James. 

With Jonson, the shadowy line of Laureates comes to an end, 
but many years passed before the real line began. The great 
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Civil War came in the way, and Court masques and melodies were 
things of the past. The imagination refuses to conceive the 
Puritan republican Milton acting as Court minstrel to his 
Highness the Lord Protector Cromwell. Milton might, out of his 
own heart and belief, address a sonnet to “Cromwell, our chief 
of men,” but it was not the time or place for official and pen- 
sioned celebrations. The strict line of Laureates in the modern 
sense of the word, with the obligatory official duties from which 
the poet was hardly released till Wordsworth was appointed in 
1843, dates from the restoration of Charles II. 

Of the first Laureate in this strictly official line, Sir William 
Davenant, there is,as Laureate, nothing to be said. His successor 
was a very different man. The first great Poet-Laureate—and if 
we omit the “shadowy ” Spenser and Jonson, only three great 
English poets have been Laureates from the time when the office was 
founded in 1660 till the death of Tennyson in 1892—was Dryden. 
Dryden’s place in English poetry is a high one; but what is 
there specially to be said of him as the Laureate Poet? It can 
only be replied that, great as his name is in other departments, as 
Laureate it is little more than a pitiable one. To begin with, it 
is rather curious to remember that the Laureate of Charles IT. had 
gained his first poetical success by his metrical praise of Oliver 
Cromwell, At the Restoration, however, Dryden at once changed 
his tune and had a new song to sing. It is not necessary to 
believe that there was any real insincerity in this. But the fact 
remains that, on the Restoration, Dryden welcomed Charles in a 
strain of the most exaggerated flattery, going so far in absurdity 
as to say that the whiteness of the cliffs at Dover (where Charles 
landed) was a sign of England’s repentance and sorrow. Dryden 
burnt his literary incense again at the Coronation in the same 
exceedingly wasteful manner. This was laying a foundation for 
Court favour; and as the King liked the poet’s plays, and Dryden 
had powerful friends, his succession to the post of Laureate was 
natural enough. Davenant held the office for the first eight years 
of the reign ; two years were allowed to pass before the office was 
filled up, and then Dryden stepped in. Things began pleasantly 
for him, for in addition to his annual £200, he was paid £400 for 
the arrears of the two years during which the office had been 
vacant, and these sums of money were of course far more valuable 
then than they are now. But this cheerful state of matters did 
not last. The King did, at some unknown date, grant Dryden 
another £100 a year, but the Treasury was too often in a crazy 
condition, and all his payments fell into arrears. For so long 
a period as four years he did not receive a penny. His complaints 
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were very urgent and bitter. They may have been natural 
enough, but there seems a want of manliness about them. In the 
preface to one of his plays Dryden says that he subsists wholly 
by the King’s bounty; rather a humiliating, and, of course, an 
exaggerated statement. He continued to flatter Charles in his 
plays, and when the King ended his “ unconscionable ” delay in 
dying, the Laureate duly came forward with the official lamenta- 
tion. Dryden, who had been so bitterly reproaching the Govern- 
ment for their failure to pay him his pensions, now, of course, 
discovers that Charles was the “ great encourager of arts.” Yet, 
even in this utterly extravagant eulogium of the virtues and 
merits of Charles Il—for Dryden does not hesitate to compare 
Charles to the King of kings—he cannot quite keep those unfor- 
tunate pensions out of his verse. He tells how the Muses (his own 
among them) had greeted the King’s return :— 


“ And such a plenteous crop they bore, 
Of purest and well-winnowed grain 
As Britain never knew before; 
Though little was their hire and light their gain, 
Yet somewhat to their share he threw; 
Fed from his hand, they sung and flew, 
Like birds of Paradise that lived on morning dew. 
Oh, never let their lays his name forget! 
The pension of a Prince’s praise is great. 
Live then, thou great encourager of arts, 
Live ever in our thankful hearts.” 


Charles was not without a sense of humour, and it is just as 
well that he was unable to read this. 

And now Dryden was Laureate to a new king, It decidedly 
seems a little unfortunate that as Dryden changed his politics 
when Charles II. came back, so he changed his religion when the 
Roman Catholic James II. succeeded his brother. Charity must 
make the best of this that it can. The extravagant ode on the 
death of the late king had equally extravagant praises for the 
new one. But how did James show his gratitude? He would 
not renew the £100 pension which Charles had given to Dryden, 
and he was mean enough to cut off the butt of Canary which Ben 
Jonson had obtained for the Laureateship. ‘Ihe special salary of 
the office was of course paid. But Dryden soon turned Roman 
Catholic, and then the extra £100, with its arrears, was restored 
tohim. This is not quite pleasant. The poet’s fortune, however, 
was not to last long. There could not be a Popish Laureate 
when William of Orange had driven out James. Dryden had to 
go. The Lord Chamberlain, Dorset, when compelled to remove 
Dryden from his post, acted most generously to him from his own 
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purse; yet Dryden was always complaining of injustice, and in 
this matter presents a spectacle which is very far from an 
edifying one. Such was the end of the first great English 
Laureateship. It is in no way a very dignified story; and those 
who think most highly of Dryden’s poetical genius could wish 
that he had never had anything to do with the laureateship 
at all. 

It is not particularly easy to shed tears over Dryden, but if we 
admit that there was some tragedy in his career as Court poet, we 
are now on the high :road of comedy with his successors. We 
leave a great writer, and come to a dismal procession of poet- 
asters, a dreary succession of wretched scribblers. And the first 
name in this almost contemptible list is that of a Mr. Shadwell. 
This was the man whom William III. delighted to honour. 
Though, indeed, the poor king was forced to it, for the Court poet 
must now be a Whig, and this was the best Whig at hand, The 
appointment was made entirely for political reasons. The only 
atom of literary interest about it is that Shadwell had been one 
of Dryden’s bitterest opponents, and that the great Laureate 
must have felt an additional mortification when he was pushed 
out of his place by a man whom he had crushed by his over- 
whelming satire years before. The second of these tedious 


drivellers was one Nahum Tate, a man whose ‘New Version of 
the Psalms’ (done in conjunction with Dr. Brady) has saddened 
generations of church-goers. Here is the “Grand Chorus” of 
one of poor Tate’s official odes :— 


“Happy, happy, past expressing, 
Britain, if thou knowest thy blessing; 
Home-bred discord ne’er alarm thee, 
Other mischief cannot harm thee. 
Happy, if thou knowest thy blessing, 
Happy, happy, past expressing.” 


And this is the best Tate could do for Queen Anne on New 
Year’s day, 1703 :— 
“Sound thy loudest Trumpet, Fame, 

The joyful Jubilee proclaim, 

Through Europe's sighing plains, 
And nations long opprest; 

Tell ’em Britain’s ANNA reigns, 

Britannia’s ANNA reigns, and Europe shall have rest.” 


Fame no doubt did “tell ’em,” as the Laureate elegantly 
phrases it; but the nations knew far too much to pay any 
attention. ‘The battle of Blenheim was fought the next year. 

This poor creature Tate was forced to give up the laureateship 
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when the Hanoverians came in. He died in 1717, in the Mint, 
where he had gone to seek shelter from extreme poverty. The 
next of the sorrowful company is Nicholas Rowe, a dramatist, 
and of course a Whig. Of him as Laureate there is absolutely 
nothing to be said, unless it be to contrast his almost secret 
burial in the Abbey with the famous funeral of Tennyson. A 
London newspaper of December 27, 1718, wrote :— 


“Yesterday was Se’ night, at Night, the corps of the late Nicholas 
Rowe, Esq., late king’s Poet Laureat, was carried from Exeter Exchange 
by the Company of Upholsterers, and privately interr’d in Westminster 
Abbey, amongst those of the Poets, and close by the side of Old Parr, 
who was 152 years of age when he dyed. The Bishop of Rochester 
performed the funeral service, because they were school-fellows at 
Westminster School, when Dr. Busby was then precentor.” 


One specimen of Rowe’s official work will do. He begs the 
new year, 1716, to— 


“See thy George, for this is he! 
On his right hand waiting free, 
Britain and fair liberty: 
Every good is in his face, 
Every open honest grace. 
Thou great Plantagenet! immortal be thy race.” 


“Thou great Plantagenet ” is good. 

There are no words to be said of the twelve years’ laureateship 
of Rowe’s successor, the very deeply buried Rey. Laurence 
Eusden. Because George I. died before he got to Osnabriick, this 
wonderful Laureate contrives to compare the heavy old Hanoverian 
to Moses. We come to Colley Cibber. But first a curious little 
incident comes in, just to give a touch of quaintness and oddity 
to the very melancholy business which the laureateship had now 
become. Dr. Johnson’s wretched friend, Richard Savage— 
wretched through his own faults and dissipations—was in his 
chronic state of destitution, and the vacant office was a great 
temptation to him. When Eusden died, Savage exerted himself 
80 eagerly to get the post that George II. actually promised it to 
him, but the king found that he could not keep his word. The 
Lord Chamberlain insisted on having Cibber. Then Savage did 
arather odd thing. As he could not be the King’s Laureate, he 
resolved that he would be the Queen’s. He wrote some verses on 
the Queen’s birthday. Caroline replied that he might do the 
same every year if he liked, and that he should have a yearly 
present of fifty pounds. Savage chose for himself the eccentric 
title of “ Volunteer Laureate.” Cibber very justly told him that 
the title of Laureate was a mark of honour granted by the King, 
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andthat no one had a right to assume it for himself. Savage 
might, in fact, just as well style himself “ Volunteer Lord,” or 
“Volunteer Baronet.” But Savage cared nothing for this, and 
till the Queen died, seven years later, he remained (in his own 
estimation) Volunteer Laureate, produced his yearly verses, and 
pocketed his yearly present. 

Colley Cibber, a man of somewhat higher mark than his four 
immediate predecessors, was one of the too numerous laureates 
selected, not for their poetry, but for their politics. Of course 
such selections were practically unavoidable. Cibber has his 
importance for the historian of the stage; as Laureate he is only 
interesting for what two far greater men than himself—Pope and 
Johnson—had to say about him. Pope, who, very unjustly, in 
later years made Cibber the King of Dunces in the second form 


of the ‘ Dunciad,’ had his fling at Cibber as soon as he was spoken 
of for the laureateship :— 


“Great George, such servants since thou well canst lack, 
Oh! save the salary, and drink the sack.” 


Pope kept pegging away against poor Cibber. A poor Wilt- 
shire labourer named Duck had written some verses, and the Queen, 
wisely or not, had granted him an house and an annuity. So Pope 
produced his epigram On the Candidates for the Laurel— 


“Shall royal praise be rhym’d by such a ribald 
As fopling Cibber or attorney Tibbald? 
Let’s rather wait one year for better luck: 
One year may make a singing Swan of Duck.” 


Cibber himself tells us that Pope wrote the following epigram 
on the appointment :— 


“In merry Old England, it was once a Rule, 
The King had his Poet, and also his Fool. 
But now we're so frugal, I’d have you to know it, 
That Cibber can serve both for Fool and for Poet.” 


Once again Pope returns to the charge, in very poor rhyme :— 


“Tell, if you can, which did the worse, 
Caligula or Grafton’s Grace? 
That made a Consul of a horse, 
And this a Laureate of an ass.” 


This is rather poor fooling. Cibber’s Laureateship only becomes 
at all entertaining when we come to what Dr. Johnson has to say 
about it. “Colley Cibber, sir, was by no means a blockhead,” 
Johnson once remarked to Boswell, and Johnson’s decision on such 
a matter is conclusive, for if a man was a blockhead, Johnson was 
never shy of telling him so. But if Cibber was by no means 4 
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blockhead, he was by no means an ideal Poet-Laureate. His odes 
are simply stupid, and his friends adopted a very poor line of 
defence, when they asserted that Cibber deliberately meant them 
to be so. Johnson knew better :— 


' “His friends gave out that he intended his birthday Odes should be 
bad; but it was not the case, sir; for he kept them many months by him, 
and a few years before he died, he showed me one of them, with great 
solicitude to render it as perfect as might be, and I made some correc- 
tions, to which he was not very willing to consent. I remember the 
following couplet in allusion to the King and himself: 

‘Perch’d on the eagle’s soaring wing, 

The lowly linnet loves to sing.’ 
Sir, he had heard something of the fabulous tale of the wren sitting upon 
the eagle’s wing, and he had applied it to a linnet.” 


And again Johnson says :— 


“IT remember when he [Cibber] brought me one of his Odes to have my 
opinion of it, I could not bear such nonsense, and would not let him read 
it to the end, so little respect had I for that great man.” 


It is very amusing to picture Johnson in company with Cibber, 
correcting a birthday ode in praise of George II., a king for whom 
Johnson never had a good word to say; against whom, indeed, 
in conversation, he, as Boswell tells us, at times, “roared with 
prodigious violence.” And in fact Johnson had his own epigram 
on both King and Laureate :— 


“ Augustus still survives in Maro’s strain, 
And Spenser’s verse prolongs Eliza’s reign; 
Great George’s acts let tuneful Cibber sing; 
For Nature form’d the Poet for the King.” 


Here is a specimen of the sort of thing that Cibber was capable 


of producing in his official capacity. He is celebrating the King’s 
birthday :— 


“With Song, ye Britons, lead the day! 
Sing! Sing the Morn, that gave him Breath, 
Whose Virtues never shall decay, 
No, never, never taste of Death.” 


This of George IL! 


And when New Year’s Day 1731 comes round, Mr. Cibber, 
“Servant to His Majesty,” reflects as follows :— 


“ Britannia, pleas’d, looks round her Realms to see 
Such various Causes of Felicity! 
To Glorious War, more Glorious Peace succeeds, 
(For most we Triumph, when the Farmer feeds).” 


“When the Farmer feeds”! This is the way poetry expresses 
itself in the hands of a Colley Cibber. 
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The dreary line of mediocrities was destined to be continued, 
though on the death of Cibber, there was, for a moment, a chance 
of something better. The post was offered to Gray. Under the 
Georges, the office was held to imply an Ode on the New Year, and 
an Ode on the King’s birthday. This is what Cowper scornfully 
alludes to when he says of kings and their laureates that 


“While they live, the courtly laureate pays 
His quit-rent ode, his pepper-corn of praise.” 


Gray was told that if he would accept the office, he might 
leave all this annual drudgery alone. But Gray would have 
nothing to do with the Laureateship on any terms. He refused 
contemptuously :— 


“Though I well know the bland emollient saponaceous qualities both of 
sack and silver, yet if any great man would say to me, ‘I make you Rat- 
catcher to His Majesty, with a salary of £300 a year, and two butts of the 
best Malaga; and though it has been usual to catch a mouse or two, for 
form’s sake, in public once a year, yet to you, sir, we shall not stand upon 
these things,’ I cannot say I should jump at it; nay, if they would drop 
the very name of the office and call me Sinecure to the King’s Majesty, 
I should still feel a little awkward, and think everybody I saw smelt a rat 
about me; but I do not pretend to blame anyone else that has not the 
same sensations; for my part I would rather be serjeant-trumpeter or 
pin-maker to the palace. Nevertheless, I interest myself a little in the 
history of it, and rather wish somebody may accept it that will retrieve 
the credit of the thing, if it be retrievable, or ever had any credit. Rowe 
was, I think, the last man of character that had it... . Eusden was a 
person of great hopes in his youth, though at last he turned out a 
drunken parson. Dryden was as disgraceful to the office, from his 
character, as the poorest scribbler could have been from his verses. 
The office itself has always humbled the professor hitherto (even in an 
age when kings were somebody), if he were a poor writer by making him 
more conspicuous, and if he were a good one by setting him at war with 
the little fry of his own profession, for there are poets little enough 
to envy even a Poet Laureate.” 


As Gray declined the job, destiny called in a Mr. William 
Whitehead. Though Gray had been told that_he might make the 
office a sinecure, Whitehead was informed that the taskwork must 
be performed. (Gray’s friend, Mason, advised Whitehead to do the 
work by deputy; there were plenty of needy poets, he said, who 
would be glad of a few odd guineas. But Whitehead plodded 
through the business himself. Of course, his productions are 
worthless; the strain of these things is nonsensical beyond 
endurance. A man who insists on saying that because the 4th 
of June is the birthday of George III., the zephyrs, therefore, rise 
from laughing fields, the warbling larks and wood-birds wake their 
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tuneful throats, the streams murmur, the flocks that rove the 
mountain’s brow, and the herds that play through the meadows, 
all agree to proclaim that this is really Nature’s holiday—vwell, a 
man who can say all this, is, as Voltaire said of Habakkuk, capable 
of anything. Whitehead got his Laureateship from the Duke of 


Devonshire, the then Lord Chamberlain. He writes :— 


“The following fact is true. 
From nobler names, and great in each degree, 
The pension’d laurel has devolv’d to me. 
To me, ye bards; and what you'll scarce conceive, 
Or, at the best, unwillingly believe, 
Howe’er unworthily I wear the crown, 
Unask'd it came, ard from a hand unknown.” 


“A hand unknown”; yes, the Duke of Devonshire can hardly 
have known what he was doing. There is a touch of humour in 
Whitehead when he says he did not ask the office. He went on 
producing his annual twaddle for nearly thirty years. Among 
his verses is a little piece entitled: ‘A Pathetic Apology for all 
Laureats, Past, Present, and to Come’; a poor little production, 
but showing that even Whitehead had some scorn for the trade 
which he plied. 

From Whitehead to Warton. Warton, of course, is not a man 
to be despised; but his Laureateship is only an amusing episode 
at the end of his career. His real work was historical and 
critical, and had nothing to do with the annual turning out of 
mechanical odes. But there is some entertainment about Laureate 
Warton. To begin with, Warton had been doing the jobs of the 
office long before he actually possessed it. When George II.’s 
foolish son, the Prince of Wales, died in 1751, Warton broke out 
into metrical cant about a nation’s tears, the fact being that the 
nation did not shed, or affect to shed, the most perfunctory tear 
on this particular occasion. There was a rhymester who knew far 
better what the nation thought :— 


“Here lies Prince Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead: 
Had it been his Father, 
I had much rather; 
Had it been his Brother, 
Sooner than any other; 
Had it been his Sister, 
There’s no one would have missed her; 
Had it been the whole generation, 
Best of all for the Nation: 
But since its only Fred, 
There’s no more to be said.” 
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The writer of these lines never became Poet-Laureate. 

Warton, however, did, and he is ready to afford us another few 
minutes’ diversion. The ‘ Rolliad’ is not much remembered now, 
and it hardly has much claim on remembrance. But more than 
a hundred years ago, when Whitehead died, it gained for itself a 
very fair share of popularity. Its authors produced a series of 
mock odes, supposed to be written by possible candidates for the 
laureateship. They thus prefaced their work :— 


“In order to administer strict and impartial justice to the numerous 
Candidates for the vacant Poet-Laureateship, many of whom are of 
illustrious birth, and high character: Notice is hereby given, that the 
same form will be attended to in receiving the names of the said Candi- 
dates, which is invariably observed in registering the Court Dancers. . . . 
Each Candidate is expected to deliver in a Probationary Birth-Day Ode, 
with his name, and also personally to appear on a future day, to recite 
the same before such literary judges as the Lord Chamberlain, in his 
wisdom, may appoint.” 


The candidates duly appear; men mostly forgotten now-a-days. 
The vote fell for Warton, and so “a little, thick, squat, red-faced 
man... presented a piece of paper for the royal acceptation,” 
setting forth, “that the petitioner, Mr. Thomas, had been many 
years a maker of poetry, as his friend Mr. Sadler, the pastry-cook 
of Oxford, and some other credible witnesses could well evince. . 
That he had entered the list,’ and so forth. The election was 
confirmed. There is much feeble fooling in the ‘ Rolliad,’ but the 
story of the laureateship in the eighteenth century is such an 
exceedingly dreary affair that the slightest relief is welcome. 

Warton himself, however, as Laureate, affords far better fan 
than all his critics. Listen to this man. Here he is on one of 
the King’s birthdays :— 

“ As when the demon of the summer storm 
Walks forth the noontide landscape to deform, 
Dark grows the vale, and dark the distant grove, 
And thick the bolts of angry Jove 
Athwart the wat’ry welkin tide, 
And streams the ariel torrent far and wide.” 


Well, what is it all about? Why, demons go about deforming 
the landscape and making themselves generally objectionable, 
simply because an old man, who happened to be a king, was 
unwell; and when the old man gets better, the demons retreat 
to their proper department, which in common decency they ought 
never to have left. It is painful to see demons wandering about 
in this vague and evidently useless manner. Enough of Warton 
as Laureate. 
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We come now to what may perhaps be regarded as the tit-bit 
in this extraordinary collection of rhymesters, for we have arrived 
at Mr. Henry James Pye. This poor man only hangs on to memory 
because Byron was unkind enough to mention him. Byron, 
angry with the Edinburgh Review for its criticism of his juvenile 
poems, replied with his ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ 
Iu response to mere verbal criticism he wrote :— 


“*But hold!’ exclaimed a friend—‘here’s some neglect: 
This—that—and t’other line seem incorrect.’ 
What then? the self-same blunder Pope has got, 
And careless Dryden—‘ Ay, but Pye has not:’ 
Indeed! ’tis granted, faith !—but what care I? 
Better to err with Pope, than shine with Pye.” 


And again, in his ‘ Vision of Judgment,’ Byron makes the ghost 
of George III. exclaim, when Southey begins the recitation of his 
incomparably stupid poem of the same name :— 


“What, what! 
Pye come again? No more, no more of that.” 


George in the flesh would not have been satisfied with a mere 
“What, what!” for he always repeated his ejaculatory remarks 
three times. This curious “triptology,” as Horace Walpole 
called it, descended to the king’s son, the Duke of Cambridge. 
He employed it equally at church or at the opera. “Let us 
pray,” said the clergyman. “Aye, to be sure,” responded the 
Duke from his seat, “ why not? let us pray, let us pray, let us 
pray!” On another occasion, when the commandments were 
being read, the Duke was heard to remark: “Steal? no, of course 
not; mustn’t steal, mustn’t steal.” At the opera one evening 
he was disappointed by the absence of beauties. ‘‘ Why, I declare 
there are not half-a-dozen pretty girls in the house—not half-a- 
dozen, not half-a-dozen, not half-a-dozen.” 

The lowest depths had now been reached. To sink lower than 
Pye was simply impossible. Byron, in a half ironic fashion, spoke 
of himself as the possible next Laureate. In 1812, before Pye’s 
death, Byron met the Regent at a ball, and the Regent talked 
poetry. So Byron writes to Lord Holland :— 


“T have now great hopes, in the event of Mr. Pye’s decease, of warbling 
truth at Court. ... Consider, one hundred marks a year! besides the 
wine and the disgrace—but then remorse would make me drown myself 
in my own butt before the year’s end.” 


When Pye departed, however, there actually was a chance that 
a great name might have come to redeem the Laureateship from 
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the contempt into which it had deservedly fallen. It would have 
been only the first great name since Dryden’s, and, curiously 
enough, it was the name of Dryden’s editor and biographer. 
For the post was offered to Scott. But Scott would have none of 
it. He wrote to the Duke of Buccleuch about the proposal, and 
the Duke frankly replied that he should be mortified by seeing 
Scott hold a situation, “ which, by the general concurrence of the 
world, is stamped ridiculous. ... The Poet-Laureate would 
stick to you and your productions like a piece of court plaster. . . 
Only think of being chanted and recitatived by a parcel of hoarse 
and squeaking choristers on a birthday, for the edification of the 
bishops, pages, maids of honour, and gentlemen-pensioners! Oh, 
horrible! Thrice horrible !” 

The great men, of course, would have nothing to do with the 
place. Scott generously recommended Southey, and Southey 
accepted. After all, with Southey as Laureate, are we on a much 
higher level than with Pye? Southey, with all his admirable 
qualities as a man of letters, was very little of a poet, even when 
he chose his own subjects, and worked for his own pleasure. His 
official productions are beneath contempt. But to do him 
justice, it must be remembered that he took the office partly 
because the small pension attached to it would enable him to do 
something more for the support of his family. And he also 
believed that the annual odes would not be required. He was 
to write, he thought, or to be silent, as the spirit moved him. He 
soon found out his mistake. He had to perform what he himself 
calls the usual Odeous task. Of this industrious versifier’s ludicrous 
performances in this direction, one, the most ludicrous of all, still 
hangs on to memory, for Byron has willed that it should be so. 
Southey positively wrote a ‘ Vision of Judgment,’ celebrating the 
apotheosis of George III. in heaven :— 


“Thou art released! I cried: thy soul is delivered from bondage! 
Thou who hast lain so long in mental and visual darkness, 
Thou art in yonder heaven! thy place is in light and in glory.” 


Southey, in his vision, finds himself in a vault. George gets 


out of it, and in some mysterious manner makes his way to the 
New Jerusalem— 


“O’er the adamantine gates an Angel stood on the summit. 
‘Ho!’ he exclaimed, ‘King George of England cometh to judgment! 
Hear Heaven! Ye angels hear! Souls of the Good and the Wicked 
Whom it concerns, attend! ‘Thou, Hell, bring forth his accusers!’” 


Washington’s spirit meets George’s at the gate of heaven, and 
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much unendurable twaddle is the consequence. Of course the 
king goes inside, while ministering spirits clap their pennons, and 
hallelujahs are tiresomely frequent. The whole thing is sickening. 
This is Southey as Poet-Laureate. Of course, this preposterous 
nonsense would not now be known even by name, if Southey had 
not managed to connect it with a far more illustrious name than 
his own. In his preface, Southey fell foul of Byron. Byron 
replied with another Vision of Judgment, in which Southey and 
his hero George appear as figures, who, as Carlyle said of some- 
thing else, are enough to make, not only the angels, but even the 
very jackasses weep. 

With Southey’s departure, the line of mediocrities ends. And 
the relief is of a two-fold character. For not only does a real poet 
accept the office, but, as Laureate, he positively writes nothing 
whatever. When Southey died in 1843, it was generally felt that 
the post was due to Wordsworth, if he would accept it. Of course, 
there were alternatives. Tennyson was already thought of. In 
Bon Gaultier’s ‘Book of Ballads,’ there is a very flippant piece 
supposed to be written by Tennyson on Southey’s death. 


“Who would not be 
The Laureate bold, 
With his butt of sherry 
To keep him merry, 
And nothing to do but to pocket his gold?” 


The same caricaturists press even such an unpoetical character 
as Macaulay into the competition : 


“*Now glory to our gracious Queen!’ a voice was heard to cry, 
And dark Macaulay stood before them all with frenzied eye; 
‘Now glory to our gracious Queen, and all her glorious race, 
A boon, a boon, my sovran liege! Give me the Laureate’s place! 
‘Twas I that sang the might of Rome, the glories of Navarre; 
And who could swell the fame so well of Britain’s Isles afar ? 
The hero of a hundred fights’-— Then Wellington up sprung, 
‘Ho, silence in the ranks, I say! Sit down, and hold your tongue.’” 


But Wordsworth was the only writer who was seriously thought 
of. A very few days after Southey’s death, he was asked to 
accept the position. At first he refused. He was too old, he 
said, and not fit for producing ceremonial verse. But Peel himself 
stepped in, assuring Wordsworth that the office was to be a 
purely honorary one, and that nothing whatever would be 
required from him. Then Wordsworth accepted; and he was a 
silent Laureate. 

To go to Court, Wordsworth must have a Court suit, and he 

VOL, OVI. 21 
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possessed nothing of the kind. So he went to Rogers, and with 
much difficulty was squeezed into Rogers’s clothes. He told an 
American friend how the Queen received him : 


“The reception given me by the Queen at her ball was most gracious, 
Mrs. Everett, the wife of your Minister, among many others, was a 
witness to it, without knowing who I was. It moved her to the shedding 
of tears. This effect was in part produced, I suppose, by American habits 
of feeling, as pertaining to a Republican Government. To see a grey. 
haired man of seventy-five years of age, kneeling down in a large assembly 
to kiss the hand of a young woman, is a sight for which institutions 
essentially democratic do not prepare a spectator of either sex.” 


Wordsworth’s seven years of office passed over in silence, and 
at length we arrive at Tennyson. 

The vacancy on Wordsworth’s death was not filled up with 
anything like the general consent which had greeted Wordsworth’s 
own appointment. Browning was mentioned. Leigh Hunt was 
disappointed that the post was not assigned to him. It was 
hinted that as the sovereign was a woman, a woman-laureate 
would be in keeping, and Mrs. Browning’s name was suggested. 
Finally the post was offered to Rogers, a man of nearly ninety 
yearsof age. The Prince Consort wrote to him: 


“My pear Mr. Rocers.—The death of the lamented Mr. Wordsworth 
has vacated the office of Poet-Laureate. Although the spirit of the times 
has put an end to the practice (at all times objectionable) of exacting 
laudatory Odes from the holders of that office, the Queen attaches im- 
portance to its maintenance from its historical antiquity and the means it 
affords to the sovereign of a more personal connection with the Poets of 
the country through one of their chiefs. I am authorised, accordingly, to 
offer you this honorary post, and can tell you that it will give Her Majesty 
great pleasure if it were accepted by one whom she hes known so long, 
and who would so much adorn it; but that she would not have thought of 
offering it to you at your advanced age if any duties or trouble were 
attached to it.—Believe me always, my dear Mr. Rogers, yours truly, 

“ ALBERT.” 


Rogers, however, very naturally felt that he was too old to 
accept even a merely honorary post. Who, then, was to have it? 
Years before, there had been an attempt to get a pension for 
Tennyson. Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton, was often con- 
sulted by Peel on matters of this sort. One day Carlyle said to 
Milnes, “When are you going to get that pension for Alfred 
Tennyson?” Milnes replied, no doubt jestingly, that if his 
constituents knew that he was getting a pension for a poet of 
whom they knew nothing, they would think it must be for a poor 
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relation of his own. Then came Carlyle’s reply: “ Richard 
Milnes, on the Day of Judgment, when the Lord asks you why 
you didn’t get that pension for Alfred Tennyson, it will not do 
to lay the blame on your constituents; it is you that will be 
damned.” 

Whether Milnes was frightened by this prospect, or not, he 
certainly applied to Peel. Peel had not read a syllable of 
Tennyson. But Milnes showed him‘ Locksley Hall,’ and ‘Ulysses,’ 
and the pension of £200 was immediately granted. And, now, on 
the death of Wordsworth, another Prime Minister has to admit 
that he knows nothing whatever about Tennyson. Lord John 
Russell wrote to Rogers: 


“As you would not wear the laurel yourself, I have mentioned to the 
Queen those whom I thought most worthy of the honour. Her Majesty 
is inclined to bestow it on Mr. Tennyson; but I should wish, before the 
offer is made, to know something of his character, as well as of his literary 
merits. I know your opinion of the last by your advice to Sir Robert 
Peel, but I should be glad if you could let me know something of his 
character and position.” 


This is indeed quaint. But no doubt Rogers was equal to the 
situation. More than six months passed after Wordsworth’s 
death before the office was filled up, but the offer came to 
Tennyson at last. He has himself given a curious account 


of the way in which he received it. He told his friend 
Mr. Knowles : 


“The night before I was asked to take the Laureateship, which was 
offered to me through Prince Albert’s liking for my ‘In Memoriam,’ I 
dreamed that he came to me and kissed me on the cheek. I said in my 
dream, ‘ Very kind, but very German.’ In the morning the letter about 
the Laureateship was brought to me and laid upon my bed. I thought 
about it through the day, but could not make up my mind whether to 
take it or refuse it, and at last I wrote two letters, one accepting and one 
declining, and threw them on the table, and settled to decide which I 
would send after my dinner and bottle of port.” 


It is rather curious that Tennyson, in his first appearance at 
Court, exactly followed Wordsworth’s precedent. He dressed at 
Rogers’s, and wore the old poet’s Court suit just as Wordsworth 
had done. “I well remember,” says Sir Henry Taylor, “a dinner 
in St. James’s Place, when the question arose whether Samuel’s 
suit was spacious enough for Alfred.” But the Laureate managed 
to make it do. 

Of Tennyson, merely as Laureate, there is fortunately little to 
say. He did not write much in his official capacity. The ‘Ode 
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on the Death of the Duke of Wellington’ would probably have 
been written even if Tennyson had never had anything to do 
with the Lord Chamberlain. It was not because he was a 
Laureate that Tennyson was a patriot. His other pieces on royal 
weddings and so forth are slight and unimportant. They have 
the factitious exaggeration which is inseparable from such things, 
and nothing more need be said about them. 





Che Migration of Dirds. 


—_—— 


Tur publication of Herr Heinrich Gitke’s book on ‘ Heligoland 
as an Ornithological Observatory ’’* marks an epoch in the history 
of the fascinating subject of bird migration. 

These mysterious movements, by which many birds pass 
regularly between their breeding and winter quarters, have long 
excited the wonder and admiration of man. Yet, in spite of much 
scattered attention to the subject by ornithologists and others, 
our knowledge of bird migration for long remained very imperfect. 
But the year 1880 marked the initiation of a movement which has 
brought us much nearer to a right understanding of the subject. 
For in that year Professor Newton, in a paper read before the 
British Association, suggested the systematic collection of informa- 
tion from the various lighthouses and lightships round our coasts. 
This was to be accomplished by the issue of printed slips, 
indicating the sort of information wanted, to all the keepers of 
the lights. A committee was formed to carry out the work, and 
from that time they have yearly prepared a voluminous report of 
the information thus collected. The work thus officially carried 
on was, it must be noted, commenced privately by two well-known 
ornithologists, Messrs. Cordeaux and Harvie Brown. Notable 
among the contributors to these reports has been the name of 
Gatke of Heligoland. And from the keenness and sagacity of his 
observations, not less than from the uniqueness of the position of 
his observatory, his reports are of special interest and importance. 

And now we have before us in an English dress the records of 
fifty years’ observations of the feathered hosts passing to and fro 
over this island rock in the North Sea. The results thus gathered 
together are of supreme interest and importance, and—along with 
those collected round our own shores—throw quite a flood of light 
on the obscurities of bird migration. 


* ‘Heligoland as an Ornithological Observatory,’ by Heinrich Giitke. 


—— by Rudolph Rosenstock, M.A. (David Douglas, Edinburgh, 
v.) 
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Most of us who have not specially studied the subject probably 
think of migration merely as a great north and south movement, 
by which; the birds on the approach of winter move to warmer 
latitudes, and return in the spring. There is, however, besides 
this a great east and west movement between Eastern Asia and 
Western Europe. Heligoland, lying right in the route of these 
latter migrants, and being likewise passed over by many of the 
north and south migrating species, is uniquely situated for 
observation, well deserving the title of an ‘ Ornithological 
Observatory.’ 

One of the most unexpected facts ascertained by these recent 
observations is, that the vast majority of our so-called resident 
birds are more or less migratory. Such common and familiar 
species as starlings, thrushes, larks, chaffinches, etc., leave our 
country every autumn in immense flocks for the east. This is 
proved by observations from the lighthouses. Along our east 
coast they are seen flying eastwards over the North Sea. In the 
course of a few hours they pass Heligoland, or alighting there for 
a short rest, presently pass on again eastwards. But, it may be 
said, are not these species just as numerous with us after this 
supposed autumn migration eastwards? Probably this is true, 
and the explanation is that while so many of our own birds go 
east for the winter, others of the same species come to us from 
the east, and take their place. These are observed flying west- 
wards over Heligoland, and arriving on our east coasts. In 
spring it would appear that our birds return to their breeding 
quarters, while our eastern visitors depart. Sometimes, indeed, 
the influx of visitors from the east exceeds the number of the 
departing, and we notice an increase in those remaining for the 
winter. This is the case with the pretty little gold-crest. It is 
not a rare breeding bird with us, but its numbers are largely 
reinforced by fresh arrivals in the autumn. 

This annual interchange of the same species between Western 
Europe and Asia disposes of one of the assumptions on which 
most modern explanations of the origin of migration have been 
founded. For it has been generally assumed that migration 
originated in cold and lack of food, which drove the birds to seek 
more favoured lands. But if vast numbers of certain species leave 
this country in the autumn, while others of the same species still 
find sufficient food and warmth during the winter, it cannot be 
lack of these which drove the former away. The migratory range 
of the familiar willow-warbler confirmg this view, for the breeding 
and winter quarters of this bird overlap. Thus it is found 
breeding from North Africa to the North Cape in Norway, while 
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it winters from North to Central Africa. Thus while those 
breeding in Norway find it warm enough to winter in North 
Africa, those which have bred there go still farther south. 
Again, take the case of the swift. The swift leaves us in August, 
but the swallows and martins, living on the same sort of food, 
remain several weeks longer. And August, the month of the 
swift’s departure, is warmer than May, the month of its arrival ! 

The westward migration route over Heligoland is not only used 
by birds which intend to winter with us, but also by others whose 
winter quarters are Spain and North Africa. Of these latter 
Richard’s pipit is an interesting example. The breeding quarters 
of this bird, as far as at present known, are confined to the 
province of Daiiria, east of Lake Baikal. From thence a part 
pass south to winter in China and India. But a considerable 
number turn westward, cross the greater part of Northern Asia 
and Europe, and passing over Heligoland, reach our eastern coast. 
They do not, however, remain with us, but turn southwards to 
winter in Spain and North Africa. In the spring, curiously 
enough, they do not return the same way, but go in a direct 
north-east course to their distant breeding quarters. It is only in 
the autumn that it is met with in England, and very rarely is a 
stray specimen seen on Heligoland in the spring. 

The brambling is another interesting example of indirect 
migration to winter quarters. Breeding chiefly in Northern 
Scandinavia, this bird first travels south, and then turning west 
crosses the North Sea to Scotland. From thence numbers of 
them pass south again, wintering, perhaps, in Spain, or even 
crossing to Africa. 

Other species, on the contrary, seem to adhere rigidly toa north 
and south line of flight, only passing those places whose longitude 
lies within that of their breeding range. Thus the red-spotted 
blue-throat, which breeds from Kamschatka to Central and 
Northern Norway, in passing to its winter quarters in Southern 
Asia and the eastern half of North Africa, occurs regularly in 
Heligoland, but scarcely ever reaches England, although a very 
slightly westward deviation would bring it to our shores. The 
red-throated pipit, on the other hand, which does not breed quite 
so far to the west, scarcely ever reaches Heligoland, although 
0h again a slight deviation to the west would bring it across the 
island. 

With regard to rate of migration flight, Gaitke has arrived at 
some striking results. It appears that some birds observe regu- 
larly , hot only the seasons, but even their hours of flight. Thus 
it 18 noted that the vanguard of the long flight of hooded crows 
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migrating westwards leaves Heligoland about eight o'clock in the 
morning, arriving on the opposite point of our east coast at 
eleven; while the rearguard, leaving about two, arrives here at 
five o'clock. This gives a rate of about 125 miles an hour. Do 
they get hotel quarters ordered in advance? or is the food supply 
of the neighbourhood equal to the emergency? For the northern 
blue-throat Gatke arrives at the much more rapid rate of 208 
miles an hour. On the supposition that this bird—which breeds 
up to latitude 54° N., and winters by the Nile and in Central 
Africa—performs the whole distance of 1600 geographical miles 
during a single spring night of nine hours, the rate of 180 
geographical, or 208 British miles an hour is given. Still more 
rapidly, according to Gitke, must the Virginian plover speed 
over the waters on its migratory journey. Breeding in Labrador, 
this bird migrates to Northern Brazil for the winter. Now on 
the supposition—which observation renders probable—that it 
often performs this journey in one uninterrupted flight, and with 
the assumption—which appears reasonable—that the longest time 
a bird can remain on wing is fifteen hours, the enormous rate of 
245 miles an hour is given. In the case of species which migrate 
at considerable heights—and the greater number seem to do so— 
the less dense strata of the atmosphere through which they move 
must assist the velocity of flight. Thus the migrating swarms 
frequently pass Heligoland far beyond the reach of human vision, 
sometimes still making their presence known by their cries, at 
others not even thus perceptible. But the height seems to 
depend on the weather, and under certain conditions they break 
their journey, and alight on Heligoland. It is to this fact that 
we owe the valuable series of observations before us. 

In the case of the Virginian plover, we have also brought very 
vividly before us the extraordinary distance a bird can travel. 
And this same species, which habitually migrates from Labrador 
to Brazil, occasionally occurs in Heligoland, having apparently 
traversed the whole breadth of the Atlantic. Other stray 
American birds which are found now and again in Heligoland, 
and in our own country, may possibly have done the same. 
Possibly, indeed, some of our own species cross the ocean to 
America, For in the British Association report for 1887, we 
find the following :— 


“ At Rathlin O’Birne (West Donegal) immense flocks of birds, starlings, 
thrushes, and fieldfares—passed west from December 18th to 23rd. The 
nearest land to the west of this rocky island is America. This is not an 
isolated occurrence. The westerly flight of land birds at stations off the 
west coast of Ireland has been noticed on other occasions.” 
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The report adds that the migration is apparently as reckless 
as that of lemming; but may it not be that some, at least, of 
these birds actually reached America ? 

As an illustration of the distance a bird can fly, the knot is an 
interesting example. This bird apparently breeds—for its eggs 
and nest have not yet been found—in some unknown Polar land 
lying, as Gitke thinks, between the Jeanette Islands and the 
Pole. On its autumn migration it has been met with in New 
Zealand, having thus traversed nearly half the circumference of 
the globe! 

Other birds whose nesting stations are still unknown—the 
brant goose, bernacle goose, Ross’s gull, and the curlew sandpiper 
—are supposed to breed in the same terra incognita. It is to be 
noted, however, that in his recent expedition to the island of 
Kolguev, Trevor-Battye was assured by the natives that the 
bernacle goose nested in the north of the island. 

It has been generally believed—and indeed all attempts to 
explain migration have been founded on the assumption—that the 
old migrate with the young, and act as leaders and guides. 
From Giitke’s and other observations, it seems positively ascer- 
tained that as a general rule the young migrate several weeks in 
advance of their parents. In fact, Giitke asserts that there is 
only one exception to this rule, viz., the cuckoo, in which species 
the old migrate first. But even in this case they cannot act as 
leaders, since they depart some weeks earlier, and leave no foot- 
prints behind them. But it generally happens that before the 
first migration of young birds a few old ones return from their 
breeding stations.* These, it is supposed, are individuals which 
have not succeeded in securing mates, or whose nests and eggs 
have been destroyed. And in his recent work on migration, 
Mr. Charles Dixon suggests that these stray migrants lead the 
way for the young. But if, as observation seems to show, these 
stragglers migrate some days or weeks before the young birds, 
they can scarcely be their guides. Nor does it seem probable 
that the young would be stirred up to migrate by a few stray 
individuals, while the main body of old birds remained behind. 
It might, however, be reasonably objected that to decide positively 
that the young are not led by the old is a difficult matter, and 
that, in spite of all observation to the contrary, old birds may 
still be there. In answer to this it must be pointed out that 
Gitke’s observations extend over the long period of fifty years, 
that he is undoubtedly a carefal and accurate observer, and also 


* Perhaps the least distant of last year’s migration who may have been 
hindered by age, weakness, accident or weather on the previous journey ? 
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that the young are as a rule readily distinguishable from the 
adults by their different plumage. Besides this, the Heligolanders 
themselves are keen sportsmen, shooting and snaring large 
numbers of many different species for food and other purposes, 
Giitke has thus been able to check off and confirm his own obser- 
vations by theirs. And, as already said, it does not appear likely 
that a few old birds should be able to incite the main body of the 
young to leave the country. It is also to be noted that when 
the young birds leave, the old generally are moulting and unable 
to do so; or possibly in some cases engaged with a second brood. 
Or why, we may ask again, should a few old birds act differently 
from the rest, and leave the country earlier as guides to the young ? 

On the return journey in spring the old males migrate first, 
leaving the females and young birds to follow. But neither in 
this case are they avant-courriers leading the way, seeing that 
they arrive a few days before the others. 

It is probably a very general belief that birds arrive at the end 
of their long migratory journeys in an emaciated and exhausted 
condition. This, however, is contrary to Gitke’s experience, and 
also to that of the Heligoland fowlers; for, whether near the 
beginning or end of their journey, the birds when taken are found 
to be vigorous and well nourished. Yet, curiously enough, they 
are invariably found to have empty stomachs. It would thus 
appear that birds prepare for their great migratory feats by 
abstinence from food. 

Gitke’s observations have led him to a remarkable and indeed 
paradoxical conclusion with regard to the soaring of birds. He 
believes that certain species have the power of rising vertically 
without motion of the wings or visible exertion of any part of the 
body, and without the assistance-of air currents. The honey- 
buzzard, for example, after flapping its wings lazily two or three 
times at a height of four hundred feet, will then, without further 
motion or apparent exertion, rise calmly to a height of several 
thousand. Thus we have apparently the physical impossibility of 
a body rising in a medium lighter than itself without perceptible 
motive power, for we are not acquainted with any physical 
peculiarity in the bird’s structure which might account for its 
power of doing so. A similar but inverse power has been 
observed by Gatke and others with regard to water-birds, for 
these are apparently able to sink in the water—specifically heavier 
than their own bodies—with as little apparent exertion. If these 
observations are correct, then it would appear as though birds 
had the power of making their bodies specifically lighter than air, 
on the one hand, and heavier than water on the other. 
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Various theories have been hazarded to explain the marvellous 
faculty of finding their way over sea and land possessed by 
migrating birds. Middendorff, for example, has suggested that 
they may be endowed with an extra sense, the magnetic sense, 
which makes them aware whether their course is directed to the 
earth’s magnetic pole, or in any degree across this direction. 
Others, again, have considered it a case of inherited habit and 
memory. The remote ancestor in the first instance chanced to 
perform the journey, and the influence was transmitted in such 
a way as to lead the descendant to traverse the same route. If 
we accept Gitke’s conclusions, we are positively left without 
any theory on this point, for after showing the inconsistency of 
all hitherto brought forward, he fails to provide us with another. 

As an indicator of old land surfaces, and assistant-in-chief to 
the geologist in his restorations of the outlines of the land in 
past ages, the migrating bird has been discredited. The idea was 

fascinating one, and apparently well supported. In crossing 
the Mediterranean, the flying hosts were seen arriving in Sicily 
from the opposite coast of Africa, and also streaming through 
Corsica and Sardinia. It was supposed they were following the 
old land connections by which their ancestors came from Africa 
into Europe. The land gradually disappeared, but the hereditary 
instinct was more permanent, and led the feathered hosts to 
follow the same route in spite of the disappearance of their 
bridge. They thus confirmed the conclusion of the geologist, 
that in prehistoric times the Mediterranean was divided into 
lakes by land connections between Europe and Africa. The 
migration of the orange-legged hobby (Falco amurensis) sug- 
gested another land connection. Breeding in Eastern Siberia, 
Mongolia, and North China, it winters in India and South-east 
Africa. Its passage to the latter, supposed to be by the Maldive 
Islands, the Chagos Archipelago, and the Saya de Malha Banks, 
was the indication of an old land connection between India 
and Africa, and an Indo-African continent has been suggested 
as the result of the geological and zoological study of the two 
countries. 

Those birds, too, which have been observed migrating west- 
wards with such apparent recklessness from the west coast of 
Ireland, as well as those stray American visitors occasionally 
reaching England, might perhaps be supposed to be seeking the 
lost Atlantis. Such was the ingenious and apparently well 
supported theory. But the fate of most beautiful theories was 
in store for it. Accumulating facts have proved too strong, and 
it has been dissipated into the mists of error in the brilliant glow 
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from the lighthouses. In other words, the information collected 
from the lighthouse-keepers seems to show that it is without 
foundation, for, according to Gitke, the supposed migration of 
birds along coast-lines, old land connections, valleys, or mountain 
ranges, is due to narrowness of view. The observer has only seen 
part of the feathered stream. Thus a spectator on Heligoland 
might well suppose that the feathered stream had converged to 
that spot. But while the birds are passing the island they are 
likewise seen from a boat several miles to the north extending 
still further, as well as from a steamer on the river Weser. It 
is also observed that they arrive here by the whole breadth of 
our east coast-line. Moreover, our summer visitors are found to 
arrive directly on the south coast of Ireland, as well as that 
of England. Probably, then, could we see them crossing the 
Mediterranean we should observe a column extending over the 
whole breadth of the African coast. Again, as Gitke points out, 
Richard’s pipit, in its eastward migration, crosses at right angles 
most of the great river systems of Asia, as well as the Ural 
mountains. 

There is one most interesting exception, however, in which 
Gatke thinks the movements of certain birds indicate an unknown, 
but still existing, land. Those five species, already mentioned, 
whose breeding stations are still unknown, point to a land lying 
between the Jeanette Islands and the Pole. 

The first part of Gatke’s book deals with migration in general. 
It is followed by descriptions of the three hundred and ninety-six 
species which, occasionally or regularly, visit Heligoland. Like 
the first, it is well worthy of attentive study by all interested in 
bird life, and will be found to contain many interesting and 
instructive facts. 

But it may perhaps be objected that such observations, 
important and interesting as they are, have brought us no nearer 
the solution of the how and wherefore of migration. 

This is doubtless true, but they have at least shown us that up 
till now we have been all wrong; and what more can the most 
exacting expect from modern science? They furnish us, more- 
over, with a solid foundation of fact, and a clear board for the 
future construction of theory. 


G. W. Burma. 





William Blake. 


Tue exhibition at the Royal Academy of Blake’s illustrations to 
Dante’s ‘Divina Commedia,’ followed by his designs to the book of 
Job, has once more called attention to the works of this strange 
and inexplicable genius. It is now nearly sixty-seven years since 
he died and found obscure burial in Bunhill Fields, and though his 
fame has been gradually extending from that time till the present, 
the world is still undecided as to his rightfal place in the realm 
of art and letters—the message he had to deliver to the world. 

William Blake died in August, 1827, at the age of sixty-nine, 
“having been born in 1757, amid the gloom of a London November. 
Little is known of his parents. The father was a fairly well-to-do 
hosier, carrying on business in Broad Street, Golden Square (at 
that time a not unfashionable neighbourhood), who gave his son 
such educational accomplishments as were then deemed sufficient 
for a tradesman’s son—that is, a little reading and writing. 

The youth was altogether unlike the common run of boys ; he 
went about seeing visions, and he used to wander away from the 
Golden Square district, over Westminster Bridge, and so to the 
pleasant rural fields of Surrey, beyond Camberwell and Dulwich, 
even at times as far as Croydon and the delightful Walton-on- 
Thames. 

It was on Peckham Rye, near to Dulwich, that the future mystic 
saw his first vision. He wasstanding looking up into a tree, when 
suddenly it became as it were filled with angels, “ bright angelic 
wings bespangling every bough with stars,” says Gilchrist. The 
boy-seer narrates his experience when he gets home, and narrowly 
escapes a beating from his austere, truth-loving father. But the 
mother—possibly with experience of these things herself, certainly 
with clearer perception of the boy’s nature—interposes and spares 
him. On another occasion he beholds angelic figures movin g 
amongst the mowers—still in these Surrey fields. 

Once he astonishes his people by contrasting a dream-city, whose 
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houses were of gold, its pavements of silver, and its gate orna- 
mented with precious stones, with the vaunted splendours of some 
foreign place. 

From an early age Blake began to use the pencil, making rude 
sketches of man and beast, and of all such things as attracted his 
attention. At the age of ten he was allowed to attend a drawing 
school in the Strand, where he learned to copy plaster-casts after 
the antique. He continued to receive such instruction as could 
be obtained at this Art Academy, filling it out by drawing from 
casts and copying prints at home, until 1771, when, at the age of 
fourteen, he was apprenticed to James Basire, the engraver of 
Great Queen Street. 

Before he took his place in Basire’s shop, there had been 
some negotiations with Ryland, a man of higher standing in his 
profession than Basire. Nothing came of them, however ; but it is 
characteristic of the youth that, as he and his father were leaving 
Ryland’s studio for the last time, he said, “ Father, I do not like 
the man’s face ; it looks as if he will live to be hanged.” Twelve 
years afterwards this proved to be a veritable prophecy ; Ryland 
suffering the extreme penalty of the law for forgery. 

Long afterwards, one of his disciples described Blake as a “new 
kind of man.” The boy, father of the man, was clearly of a “new 


kind” also. Between eleven and twelve he began to write poetry, 
and we possess one poem, known to have been written before he 
was fourteen, which it would be difficult to parallel among the 
products of youthful poets :— 


“How sweet I roamed from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 
Till I the Prince of Love beheld, 
Who in the sunny beams did glide! 


He show’d me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow; 
He led me through his gardens fair, 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 


With sweet May dews my wings were wet, 
And Phebus fired my vocal rage; 

He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 


He loves to sit and hear me sing, 

Then, laughing, sports and plays with me; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 

And mocks my loss of liberty.” 


Blake appears to have been very, happy in his relations with his 
master, who was a kindly disposed and generous-hearted man. But 
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after two years other apprentices came upon the scene, and 
bickerings followed. This, for peace sake, led to the young poet- 
artist being sent into Westminster Abbey, and the various old 
churches in and near London, to make drawings from the monu- 
ments and buildings for Gough, the antiquary. For several years 
this was his chief summer employment, his drawings being 
engraved during the winter months. It speaks much for Blake's 
industry and conscientiousness that he gave thorough satisfaction 
to his “master in an employment in which he was necessarily left 
almost entirely uncontrolled. 

The significance of these years of solitary toil in ecclesiastical 
edifices, especially in respect to his art, can hardly be over- 
estimated. They kindled a fervent love of the Gothic spirit, 
which remained with him to the end, and doubtless also fostered 
“the romantic turn of his imagination,” as well as his “ natural 
affinities for the spiritual in art.” Who, with an imaginative cast 
of thought and a religiously emotional nature, could have come 
out of such an ordeal—days, weeks, and months spent in the 
solitary contemplation of the emblems of man’s mortality, and of 
the symbols of his eternal yearnings and hopes—without having 
his mind, his whole being, indeed, steeped and dyed in the things 
it worked in ? 

It may be that an unnatural strain was thus given to a mind 
already quite enough inclined to the visionary side of things, and 
that a genius which might otherwise have been normal in its 
development became—I will not say touched with insanity, but 
slightly warped, and, if one may be permitted the phrase, thrown 
out of focus. Thus it would appear that impressions which were 
entirely subjective in their origin became in his distorted lens 
purely objective, as when he had his vision of Christ and the 
Apostles. 

Blake’s best and most original work up to this time was un- 
doubtedly literary. In 1783 appeared a thin octavo volume of 
‘Poetical Sketches,’ printed by the help of friends, in which, for 
their time, there are some surprising things; such as the ‘Mad 
Song,’ quoted by Southey in his ‘Doctor,’ and the ‘Address to 
the Muses.’ In respect to these utterances, he was before Cowper, 
before Burns, before Wordsworth, and may be said to have been 
the first to give voice to the modern spirit in poetry; but while 
these had a world-wide influence, Blake’s genius was destined to 
remain obscure and unappreciated. 

When out of his apprenticeship Biake was employed by the 
booksellers to engrave illustrations for various works from the 
cesigns of others. He worked in this way after Stothard and 
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Flaxman, with both of whom he became very intimate. His 
friendship with Stothard afterwards became overclouded; but 
Flaxman remained his good and faithful friend to the last, 
Another artist with whom he became acquainted at this time was 
Fuseli, afterwards Keeper of the Royal Academy. In 1780, 
Blake exhibited his first work in the Academy. It was the 
“Death of Earl Goodwin,” of which nothing is known but the 
name, 

Two years later (1782) the poet-artist was married to Catherine 
Boucher, a woman four years his junior, and so illiterate as to be 
unable to write her own name. But, by way of compensation, she 
appears to have been exceptionally gifted in all the qualities that 
tended to fit her for companionship with a man who was not only 
extremely unworldly, but self-willed and even dogmatic to the last 
degree. Yet, with the exception of some slight misunderstandings 
during the first years of their marriage, she was ever in fullest 
sympathy with his aims and work; indeed, she appears to have 
fallen in with his habits of life and thought so completely as to 
become truly a second self, even to the extent of sharing what 
people have been ready to set down as his madness. Linnell, who 
knew Blake as well as any one, says that he never perceived any 
trace of insanity in the man; but, then, insanity, so called, is a 
very illusive quality, apparent to-day, gone to-morrow, according 
as it affects this or that faculty of the mind or this or that portion 
of the brain, and the part affected is brought into exercise. 

On his marriage Blake rented lodgings in Green Street, 
Leicester Fields; then in Broad Street, where for a time he 
carried on business in partnership with a former fellow-apprentice 
named Parker as printseller. In 1787 he exchanged the latter 
abode for one in near-lying Poland Street, where he continued to 
live for five years. 

It was during the period spent in Broad Street that the poet- 
artist’s most characteristic work was commenced. By the end of 
1788 the ‘Songs of Innocence,’ the first portion of the poems by 
which he for ever takes his place in the ranks of our most original 
poets, were completed, and the illustrative designs in colour with 
which he twined them, as it were, into a garland of triple loveliness 
were executed. But the question of how to bring them before 
the public now presented itself. Characteristically enough, the 
solution came by the channel which seemed to be ever open to 
him. His brother Robert had died some little time before, and 
now, after pondering for months on his cherished object, the spirit 
of his brother appeared to him and pointed out a way in which 4 
facsimile of song and design could be produced. 
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The method consisted of a species of engraving in relief both 
words and designs. The verse was written and the designs out- 
lined on the copper by means of the stopping-out varnish of the 
engravers. Then the “lights” were eaten away by means of a 
mordant—aquafortis, in all probability—the result being a plate 
with raised letters and design, as in stereotype. From these 
plates he produced the ground tint of his designs and the letter- 
press of the poems; the latter generally in red, the former 
variously in yellow, brown, blue, as the drawing required. The 
page was then finished, in imitation of the original drawing, by 
hand. He was assisted in the work of printing and colouring by 
Mrs. Blake, who also bound the pages together in boards. Other- 
wise everything was done by the poet himself, even to the grinding 
of his colours. Never before, or since, perhaps, has book been 
produced so completely by the one hand. 

The number of engraved plates in the ‘Songs of Innocence’ is 
twenty-seven. They form a small octavo volume, which is very 
rarely come across; bound up with the ‘Songs of Experience,’ 
they are more common. 

The charm of these ‘Songs of Innocence’ lies in their childlike 
simplicity. Coming upon them for the first time is like chancing 
upon a scene of simple rural beauty wherein children roam at 
play and call angels their parents. In their pictorial setting we 
get Blake’s art for the first time in its most characteristic style. 

Five years later (1794) appeared the complementary volume, 
the ‘Songs of Experience.’ But while these possess much of, if 
not all, the charms of the ‘Songs of Innocence,’ one sees at a 
glance that a new spirit pervades them, and it is not the spirit of 
innocence. Doubt and tribulation have supervened, and with 
them has arisen deeper insight and a wider vision. Among the 
best of the collection are the “Nurse’s Song,” “The Angel,” 
“The Tiger,” and “Holy Thursday,” the latter in strange con- 
trast to one with the same title in the ‘Songs of Innocence.’ 
“The Tiger,” beginning— 


“Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry ?” 


was a great favourite with Charles Lamb, as it has been with 
many since. 

If Blake’s poetical gift to the world consisted of the ‘Songs of 
Innocence ’ and ‘ Experience’ alone the final judgment upon his 


work in this respect would not be hard to reach. But the larger 
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portion, the so-called “Prophetic Books,” constitute the rea} 
difficulty in estimating his genius. 

Their production ranges over a long series of years. The first 
of them, the ‘ Book of Thel,’ appeared the same year as the ‘Songs 
of Innocence,’ and was produced in the same way. Even this, the 
simplest and most comprehensible of the Prophetic Books, is not 
a poem forall. It is a piece of pure allegory, and very mystical, 
“Thel,” youngest of “the daughters of the Seraphim,” by whom 
is probably meant humanity, is afflicted with the thought of the 
transiency of life, and complains. Then to her come first a lily 
of the valley, then a cloud, then other abstractions, to teach her 
the beauty of serviceableness and love. Her complaint is very 
sweetly expressed :— 


“ Ah! gentle may I lay me down and gentle rest my head, 
And gentle sleep the sleep of death, and gentle hear the voice 
Of Him that walketh in the garden in the evening time!” 


The ‘ Book of Thel’ was followed in 1790 by the ‘ Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell,’ a work much more mystical than the former. 
Like the preceding books it is engraved and illustrated in colour. 
It is a daring attempt to sound the depths of the mystery of evil, to 
“justify the ways of God to man”; but, as is the case with all 
Blake’s “ prophetic ” works, it is impossible to analyse it. One 
can trace no coherent system of philosophy in it, nor even a con- 
sistent line of thought. It is not, properly speaking, a poem, 
being in prose, with the exception of an “ argument” in unrhymed 
verse. The wild utterances of the text are as nothing in com- 
parison with the magnificence of design and colour in which they 
are set. In both text and design the evidences of a powerful and 
daring imagination are astonishing ; but in respect to the former, 
imagination is unguided by reason. 

In 1791 Blake for the first time found a publisher. This was 
the bookseller Johnson, of St. Paul’s Ghurchyard, who brought 
out for him a thin unillustrated quarto, entitled ‘The French 
Revolution, a Poem in Seven Books.’ It was announced to 
appear in seven parts, at a shilling each; but the first part did 
not go off, and it was not followed by a second. Like the 
privately printed ‘Poetical Sketches,’ and the ‘Songs of Inno- 
cence’ and ‘Experience, and the other privately engraved 
poetical books, it was still-born, probably not so many copies 
selling as Blake sold of his engraved works to friends. 

Following quickly upon this work came (in 1793) ‘The Gates 
of Paradise,’ ‘The Visions of the Daughters of Albion,’ and 
‘America, a Prophecy.’ The latter is a folio of twenty pages of 
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the wildest and most disconnected and even discordant imagina- 
tions, Ossian-like in their shadowy forms and misty abstractions. 
The years 1793, 1794, and 1795 were very productive ones. 
In the former the poet published a sequel to his ‘America,’ 
entitled ‘Europe, a Prophecy,’ which is chiefly interesting as 
having for frontispiece his wonderful design of the “ The Ancient 
of Days,” as shadowed forth in Proverbs viii. 27: “ When he set 
a compass upon the face of the earth”; and again as described in 
‘Paradise Lost ’ :— 
* And in his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepared 
In God’s eternal store, to circumscribe 
This universe, and all created things. 
One foot he centred, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vast profundity obscure, 
And said, ‘Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds— 
This be thy just circumference, O world!’” 


The design shows us a giant figure in an orb of light sur- 
rounded by dark clouds, stooping down, with an enormous pair of 
compasses, to describe the world’s destined round. 

It is these quaint, beautiful, or magnificent creations of his 
pencil that often redeem these books from almost utter worth- 
lessness. 

We are told that Blake was inspired with the splendid 
grandeur of this figure, ‘The Ancient of Days,” by the vision 
which he declared hovered over his head at the top of his stair- 
case (in Hercules Buildings) ; and he used to say that it made a 
more powerful impression upon his mind than all he had ever been 
visited by. 

The same year (1794) saw the production of another “ pro- 
phetic” book, ‘Urizen.’ Like its predecessors it is formless and 
incomprehensible. It seems to be a mere piling up of images of 
terror and unrelieved gloom; and the design is like the text in 
its heaping up of horror on horror. ‘ Urizen’ was followed in 
1795 by ‘The Song of Los’ and ‘Ahania.’ The latter differs 
from the remainder of the series in being almost wholly 
unadorned. 

While he was producing these works Blake was not otherwise 
idle, Not to mention other work, he executed two prints, in 
which the figures are on a larger scale than in any other 
engraving by him. One is‘entitled “Ezekiel,” and bears the 
words, “Take away from thee the desire of thine eyes ” (Ezekiel 
txiy. 17). The subject of the other is from the book of Job: 
“What is man that Thou shouldst try him every moment?” 

2m 2 
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This design possesses a peculiar interest, because it gives us 
Blake’s first ideas upon a theme which, many years later, he was 
to develop in a series of designs, namely, his “Inventions to the 
Book of Job,” which constitute, perhaps, his most enduring title 
to fame, certainly as regards his art. 

In 1795-6 came his illustrations for a new quarto edition of a 
translation of Biirger’s ‘ Lenore,’ and in 1797 appeared the first 
(and only) part of Young’s ‘Night Thoughts,’ illustrated by 
forty-three designs by him. These are amongst his finest works, 
both as regards design and engraving. But, from their depth 
and grandeur, as well as for the simple breadth and beauty of the 
line with which they were engraved, they were not popular. 
Indeed, they are too pregnant with allegory, and too full of 
subtle meanings beyond the letter of his text, to be grasped at 
once by the ordinary mind, and seem to need a further text to 
elucidate them. 

It is impossible in a short sketch to make note of all the 
works of so prolific a genius ; but mention should not be altogether 
omitted of a work exhibited by him in the Academy in 1799, 
entitled “‘ The Last Supper,” with the inscription, “ Verily I say 
unto you that one of you shall betray me.” 

In September an important change took place in Blake’s way 
of life. On the invitation of the poet Hayley, he exchanged his 
residence in grimy Lambeth for one in the pleasant seaside 
village of Felpham, in Sussex. Hayley had undertaken to write 
a life of his friend Cowper, who had died in the preceding April, 
and Blake was engaged to engrave the illustrations for the work. 
In order to be near his patron, the artist took a small cottage in 
Felpham, where the “ Hermit of Eartham,” as Hayley loved to 
style himself, after his patrimonial estate, a few miles distant, 
had built himself a marine villa; and for the better part of four 
years the two worked together on the production of the Life, 
Blake at the same time designing and engraving illustrations for 
book of ballads by his brother poet. He also used his pencil in 
various other ways, adorning Hayley’s library with portraits of the 
poets, and painting miniatures, though on the whole the time at 
Felpham was not a productive one artistically. But on his return 
to London he took back with him two astonishing poems, of the 
“prophetic” kind, which he had been evolving out of his 
capacious imagination during his residence there, namely, the 
‘ Jerusalem, the Emanation of the Giant Albion,’ and ‘ Milton, a 
Poem in Two Books.’ 

On his first arrival at Felpham, and for some time after, Blake 
was very happy and had very pleasurable anticipations of the 
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sort of life he was going to lead there. Writing to his friend 
Flaxman, by whom he had been introduced to Hayley, he says— 


“Felpham is a sweet place for study, because it is more spiritual than 
London. Heaven opens here on all sides her golden gates; her windows 
are not obstructed by vapours; voices of celestial inhabitants are more 
distinctly heard and their forms more distinctly seen; and my cottage is 
also a shadow of their houses.” 


Further on in the same letter he writes— 


“And now begins a new life, because another covering of earth is 
shaken off. I am more famed in heaven for my works than I could well 
conceive. In my brain are studies and chambers filled with books and 
pictures of old, which I wrote and printed in ages of eternity before my 
mortal life; and these works are the delight and study of archangels. 
Why, then, should I be anxious about the riches or fame of mortality ? 
The Lord our Father will do for us and with us, according to His Divine 
will, for our good.” 


In another letter we find him saying— 


“One thing of real consequence I have accomplished by coming into 
the country, which is to me consolation enough—namely, I have re- 
collected all my scattered thoughts on art, and resumed my primitive and 
original ways of execution in both painting and engraving, which, in the 
confusion of London, I had very much lost and obliterated from my mind.” 


But things did not goon so smoothly as he had anticipated. 
Causes of irritation between him and the “ Hermit of Eartham” 
occurred, and Blake took occasion in writing to his friend Butts 
to speak of Hayley’s “ affected loftiness ” and “ affected contempt.” 
The fact is he chafed under the poet’s patronage, while no doubt 
the author of ‘ The Triumph of Temper ’ found himself irritated by 
the airs of a brother poet who pretended to be under the direction 
of messengers from heaven, daily and nightly. 

We know from a letter of Blake’s dated July 6th, 1803, that a 
“scene” had taken place between them—one of those mental 
thunderstorms which generally tend to clear the atmosphere 
between men. But there was still some irritation remaining, 
when an event occurred which perhaps more than anything else 
caused the poet-artist to decide upon returning to town as soon 
as possible. This was a charge of sedition brought against him 
by a private of the 1st Royal Dragoons, with whom he had had a 
squabble. When he appeared to answer the charge at Chichester, 
Hayley proved himself to be his generous friend, as Blake 
afterwards handsomely acknowledged. ‘The charge fell to the 
ground, and Blake was acquitted amid the plaudits of the auditors 
in the court; but he soon began to perceive that “the visions 
were angry with me,” and early in 1804 he was back in London. 
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Establishing himself at No. 17, South Moulton Street, Oxford 
Street, Blake was soon at work again in his old groove. Here 
were issued the ‘ Jerusalem’ and ‘ Milton.’ The ‘ Jerusalem’ is pre- 
faced by an “ Address ” to the public, which opens in the following 
style: “ After three years’ slumber on the banks of Ocean, I again 
display my giant forms to the public: my former giants and 
fairies having received the highest reward possible.” It forms a 
large quarto volume, of a hundred engraved pages, writing and 
design. Most copies are printed in plain black and white, though 
some are in blue ink and some in red. A few are tinted; for 
these the price was twenty guineas, It can scarcely be called a 
poem, being for the most part written in prose—if, indeed, it is 
fair to call such a chaos of words, names, and images prose. The 
reader soon perceives that it is hopeless to find any meaning in it, 
and turns away in despair. Only here and there one comes 
across anything like sense and lucidity, or the suggestion of a 
purpose. 

In the designs which illuminate the pages—they cannot be said 
to illustrate the text—there is an exuberant flow of imagination 
that is exceeded in none of the other books. In this we have an 
exemplification of one of the most characteristic features of Blake's 
genius. Mr. William Michael Rossetti has touched upon the 
peculiarity when he points out that the designs excel in the 
realisation of the energetic, the splendid, the majestic, the 
portentous, the terrific, while they show his “mastery and 
sureness” where the “softer emotions, and the perception of 
what is gentle in its loveliness,” are concerned. In the poems 
the contrary is true. Wherever he attempts the sublime, the 
magnificent, the terrific, he is apt to be nebulous and chaotic, if 
not even abysmally insane. Yet- when dealing with the simple 
and innocent emotions of human nature—with the unsullied joys 
of children, the tender spring-like freshness of young love, the 
self-sacrificing devotion of parental affection—we find his verses 
limpid and resonant. 

In 1804 and 1805 Blake produced a series of drawings illus- 
trative of Blair’s ‘Grave.’ They were seen by Cromek, the print- 
seller and publisher, and purchased by him at the price of 4 
guinea and a half each, with the understanding that the artist 
should also engrave them. The latter part of the bargain, 
however, was not carried out, the designs being put into the hands 
of Schiavonetti, by whom they were handled with a mingled 
grace’ and grandeur which won for them a higher popularity 
than Blake’s austere style could have achieved. But it was a sad 
disappointment to the artist. Never, probably, was the theme of 
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death handled in pictorial art with more elevation and beauty 
than in some of these designs, and notably in “ Death’s Door,” 
and the “Soul Departing from the Body.” Fuseli—Blake’s good 
friend Fuseli, who confessed that he was “d—d good to steal 
from”— wrote a laudatory notice of the designs by way of 
preface; and altogether they were brought to the notice of the 
public with some éclat. 

Nor was this the only despicable trick that Cromek played the 
artist; for while Blake was at work upon his Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury 
Pilgrims,’ Cromek saw the sketch, and being highly delighted with 
it, commissioned him to finish the design. At least so Blake 
anderstood the matter. Cromek, however, went to Stothard and 
suggested the subject as a novelty. Stothard seized upon the 
idea, and, in short, accepted a commission from the printseller to 
paint a picture in oil for sixty guineas. It has always been a 
moot point whether Stothard was privy to Cromek’s treachery or 
not; Blake believed he was, and was naturally highly incensed 
when he found out how he had been treated, and in his heart 
never forgave Stothard for the part he had taken in it. 

This was in 1806; in 1807 Stothard’s “cabinet picture” was 
publicly exhibited, and attracted many admirers. It was then 
found to have a striking resemblance to Blake’s, which was in itself 
suspicious. 

In 1808 Blake exhibited for the last time in the Royal Academy, 
the subjects being “ Christ in the Sepulchre guarded by Angels,” 
and “ Jacob’s Dream.” Both display the artist’s wonderful imagi- 
native feeling and beautiful simplicity of composition. 

In the following year he had an exhibition of his own, in order 
to show his fresco of the ‘Canterbury Pilgrims,’ along with other 
drawings and frescos. It was held on the first floor of his 
brother’s house in Broad Street. Charles Lamb visited the ex- 
hibition and greatly admired the ‘ Pilgrimage,’ thinking it superior 
to Stothard’s. ‘A work of wonderful power and spirit, hard and 
dry, yet with grace,” he says of it. He was also highly pleased 
with the ‘ Descriptive Catalogue,’ and pronounced the analysis 
of the characters in the prologue to be the finest criticism of 
Chaucer’s poem he had ever read. Subsequently the ‘ Pilgrimage’ 
was engraved, but it did not prove a success. 

When the last-named work was finished Blake had completed 
his fiftieth year, and, notwithstanding all that he had done, he was 
stillan unsuccessful man. He had his admirers and friends, some 
of them very true and very earnest; but he had utterly failed to 
touch the public ear or awaken public attention. 

Gradually his old friends and patrons were dying off, and when, 
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in 1818, he made the acquaintance of his last and staunchest 
friend, John Linnell, his fortunes were almost at their lowest ebb. 
He was, moreover, in failing health. He had by this time gone 
to live in Fountain Court, Strand, his last abode. Linnell, who 
was then living by portrait-painting, and by occasionally en- 
graving his own portraits, gave him a few engraving commissions. 
But his chief service to Blake appears to have been in introducing 
him to a new set of friends, John Varley, Samuel Palmer, George 
Richmond, and Frederick Tatham being among the number. 
The three latter, with several others, all young men, became his 
ardent admirers, and in a way his disciples, and so carried on his 
tradition to the next generation. Of the concluding years of his 
career it must suffice to name the two works which principally 
occupied him—the ‘ Inventions to the Book of Job’ and the ‘ Illus- 
trations to Dante.’ The former, drawings in water-colour, twenty- 
two in number, were purchased by his old patron, Mr. Butts, and 
were subsequently borrowed from that gentleman in order that 
the artist might make a replica set for Mr. Linnell, who also 
commissioned him to engrave them. These drawings constitute 
the longest and most important series executed since the ‘ Grave’ 
(in 1805). They exhibit the artist’s powers of design at their 
best, and at the same time emphasize the untroubled sanity of 
mind exhibited in all the products of his pencil, whereas in all his 
later writings there is unquestionable evidence of the “sweet bells 
jangled” and out of tune. 

Before the engraving of the ‘Inventions’ was finished, Mr. 
Linnell had suggested to Blake the making of a series of designs 
to illustrate Dante’s ‘Divina Commedia.’ The idea was thrown 
out with a view to giving him employment, the payments offered 
being generous for a man in Linnell’s position. Blake accepted 
the proposition with alacrity, commenced the study of Italian 
with a view to reading Dante in the original, and in a few weeks, 
by the aid of the little Latin he had acquired, mastered it 
sufficiently for his purpose. He began the drawings while con- 
fined to bed with a sprained foot, and continued to work at them, 
as the spirit moved, till the end. 

There are one hundred designs inall, many of them unfinished, 
some of them hardly begun; but even in their incomplete state 
they present a wonderful series, powerful in their grasp of 
subject, showing great mastery of hand and undimmed potency of 
eye. They may not always be in strict agreement with Dante's 
text, and they do not invariably satisfy as being a realisation of 
his dream; but no one can deny that they are conceived with 
great breadth and profundity of imagination. 
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They are wonderful, too, as being the work of a man nearing 
the completion of his three-score years and ten—a man, moreover 
who all his life had been looked upon by many as in some sense 
insane. But here there is no trace of mental discord. Every 
design is evidence of a poet mind comprehending the poet of 
heaven and hell, and realising his imaginings in lucid line and 
colour. When we see and consider this, the enigma of the 
blurred sense of his “prophetic” writings becomes the more 
obscure. When we consider the two things together—the pro- 
ducts of his art and of his pen—we are forced to the conclusion 
that, with a little more of that “sanity of true genius,” he might 
perhaps, in the grandeur of his achievement, have followed close 
in the wake of Dante himself. 


Aurrep T. Story. 











Sor the Chiltern Hundreds. 


Carter I, 


No one, now-a-days, would disturb the bones of a wilful relative 
who left his money elsewhere, before dying. You would probably 
thank him for doing it, knowing your unworthy self. And then 
there is another thing. We are all used to it, more or less, or, at 
least, we try to make other people believe our ancestors were. 
Take a friendly, I might say a family, interest in the next man 
that borrows of you, and you will be surprised to learn how 
wealthy his grandfather was. But then we never even inquire 
of the borrowing man’s mother. We lend him money and deny 
him pedigree. 

But money willed to a man under an impossible condition is in 
a different category. It is the invention of the devil. 

I felt sorry when Nafferton told me, for I could but think the 
case hopeless. Nafferton was, and is yet, a jolly little fellow with 
a nose none too particular, hair so red that the boys—when he was 
at college—used to warm their hands near it, and a face always 
smiling, save when he was at work with his mind. Mental 
disturbance was fatal to his good humour and moderate looks. 
But he did not, in those days, think very often nor very deeply, 
and so you generally found him with laughing face and a twinkle 
in his well-meaning blue eyes. Girls, if they be young, are not 
particularly smart at summing a man up in a sentence, but a 
phrase of theirs—‘“such fun”—gave you a word-picture of 
Nafferton in quite a comprehensive way. 

He came to my chambers one day, and I knew he had been 
thinking. This was better than drinking, but it was bad 
enough. 

His best friends, seeing him so, invariably asked him one 
question. It relieved him and did not hurt them. Moreover, 
it drew the cork of his bottled discontent. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 
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“Telford,” he said, “ life is getting tied up in a knot.” 

“Something more than usual ?” 

“Several things. First of all, I'm engaged,” he said. 

“No one dies, now-a-days, of chronic diseases,” I assured him. 
“ Science and love tend to prolong life.” 

“The engagement has to be kept quiet for a time,” he said. 
“ Ethel wishes it. She is very young—not yet nineteen.” 

“Then there is ‘a tangle?’” 

“Tt’s the money. The cursed money. I think Nature meant 
me for a bi-metallist or something. The rupee and I are in a 
constant state of depreciation.” 

“But you have a few hundreds a year now, and there are 
expectations.” 

“That's where you are wrong,” he said. “ Expectation has 
become realisation.” 

“ And what is realisation ?” 

“Nothing!” 

“That’s what it always is, dear boy,” I assured him. “If we 
could keep on expecting we should be happy.” 

Nafferton evidently rather fancied this theory. He endorsed 
it. He had to agree with a point of view very much to do 
that. 

“Do you know that Uncle Reuben is dead ?” he said. 

“This is my first news of it. I am sorry.” 

“T’m sorry too. If Uncle Reuben had lived a while longer, 
his mind might have moderated towards me. A little softening 
would have done his calculating old brain good. I hold that 
people shouldn’t be self-willed at seventy. They ought, by doing 
good deeds here, to be propitiating the other world.” 

“He must have cut you off with the traditional,” I said. It 
was rarely Nafferton spoke cynically, and I was at a loss to 
account for his mood. 

“Worse than that. I wish he had. You know there is an 
end to the thing, then, and can pack for the goldfields or a 
ranch west.” 

“Do you mean that your uncle has left you money con- 
ditionally ?” 

“Conditionally!” he cried, in a pretty passion. “I like 
that !” 

I begged him, humbly, for details. 

He entered upon these almost incoherently, interspersing the 
facts with moralisings of his own. 

“Some people,” he said, “ would rather die at an awkward time 
than live to a respectable and comforting finish. I had hoped 
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against hope that Uncle Reuben would some day do the right 
thing. He died three days after Ethel Brown had promised to be 
my wife. I thought, at first, it might be the right thing. But I 
came up to town in terrible anxiety. However, I might have 
spared myself that.” 

I said “ Quite so,” as we all do when we don’t understand. 

“ You know, Phil,” he progressed, “ what a political firebrand 
Uncle Reuben was. Always interfering with his party, and that 
sort of thing. Nature intended him for an Irish leader, but 
tired of him, and so he was born unexpectedly in England. 
Well, he worried me a lot, of late years, about going in for a 
‘career,’ but I couldn’t see it—the ‘career,’ of course. The will 
was dated two years prior to his death. By it he left me 
£100,000, upon one condition.” 

“Oh, those conditions,” I groaned, “they are gaolers in the 
pleasant prison of life. Tell it tome gently, Nafferton; one touch 
of condition makes all men brothers, and the whole world kin.” 

“That I obtain a seat in Parliament before I am twenty-six.” 

“Brutal!” I muttered. If you had known Nafferton at the 
time, you would have cherished more hope of the rich man 
struggling through the eye of the needle than of my friend 
getting into Parliament. Nafferton was so honest. It was his 
only fault. 

He threw himself on a settee, and turned his toes to the 
ceiling. There was so much in this action significant of giving 
up the ghost, that the effort on my part not to laugh cost me a 
good deal. As it was, I managed to siare at him with what may 
have looked like blank dismay. 

“Couldn’t be worse, could it, old chap?” he said. “ Why 
didn’t Uncle Reuben put his talk of my having a ‘career’ into a 
‘money or your life’ kind of moment? I might have risen to the 
occasion then. So many other duffers do. I might have been 
, educated up to it, you know. By the way, does one need much 
of that sort of thing to be an M.P.?” 

“What sort of thing?” 

“ Education—Political Economy—sawdust.” 

It was a dangerous question. 

‘T think it is rather in the way, now-a-days,” I ventured. 

Nafferton sighed. 

“ Have you told Ethel about this bar to your future advance- 
ment ?” 

“ Now is it likely?” was his reply. “She doesn’t know what 
a duffer I am—yet. I don’t pretend she is entirely an angel. 
Being a woman, she would want me to go in for the thing. 
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Women are so uncomfortably ambitious now-a-days. Besides, I 
told her I had expectations—prospects. We always make the 
most of these pretty fancies—before we marry. We must show 
something in the shop-window, you know, something to attract 
the girls.” 

It seemed to me that Nafferton had been, to say the least, 
rather injudicious. He had not allowed for his uncle’s sense of 
humour. 

He interrupted my musing by asking a question that alarm- 
ingly suggested the Corrupt Practices Act. 

“ Could one buy a little seat?” But the idea was short-lived. 
He rejected it himself. “The days of pocket boroughs are over,” 
he said. 

I knew, or fancied I did, a way not so far removed from this. 

“There is a method, but it is an expensive one,” I told him. 
“You give a blank cheque to your party. They fill it in to 
their need.” 

“T have no party, and, what is more, I have no blank cheques,” 
was his retort. “What am I to do? Come, Telford, originate 
something.” 

“Nafferton,” I said, with my gravity back in its centre, “ there 
is one point. How old are you?” 

“'Time’s up in three months,” he answered. 

I felt bewildered. Did he mean that he was within the shadow 
of his twenty-sixth birthday? That his future was already 
undergoing eclipse? I gasped for details. He did not 
spare me. 

“Twenty-six in three months,” he said. He looked ill. It was a 
long time before we spoke. 

“You must fight for a seat,” I ventured at last. 

He laughed in no end of an ill humour. 

“Such rot,” he shouted. ‘“ Never made a speech in my life. 
Don’t know politics.” 

“Of no consequence.” 

“ Haven’t got any principles.” 

“ All the better ! ” 

“What do you mean?” he asked fiercely. 

“What Isay. You must fight for a seat. If you don’t, you 
will probably lose Ethel, and you will certainly lose the 
£100,000.” 

“Damn it, I'll do it!” he said from the bottom of his soul. 
The soul has a gift of strong language. 

I slapped him on the back. “ Bravo, Nafferton!” I cried, “ we 
shall see you in the House yet.” 
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“ Which party should I try?” he asked anxiously. 

“Try both,” I advised. 

He gripped his hat, stick, and gloves, and rushed off to interview 
the respective wire-pullers. 


Crarter II. 


I saw nothing of Nafferton for three days, and concluded he was 
fully occupied. In the meantime, Rumour, after flying about in a 
wildly sensational manner, had her wings clipped. The fact was 
established. There was to be an appeal to the country, and the 
struggle would be upon us in less than a month. 

On the morning of the day fraught with the official announce- 
ment of dissolution, I caught the sound of a footfall on my office 
stairs. At all times glad to hear these premonitions of arrival, I 
have given up hoping that they foretell a possible client. Besides, 
this particular clatter was familiar enough. Nafferton had useful 
feet, but they made a noise of their own. 

He burst into the room with his face more florid than ever, his 
little blue eyes full of what might be dawning fervour, and his 
attire not quite so scrupulously correct and tidy as habit should 
have dictated. I reflected that this last was a sign of outward 
degeneracy on his part, and indeed it struck me that it came early 
in his political career. But it might have been my fancy, or one 
of those innocent little artifices—a disordered necktie or a rude 
shock of hair—with which the orator cleverly captures the multi- 
tude. 

He sat down anyhow, as if his mind were too absorbed to choose 
a chair. 

“ Any luck?” I inquired, in suspense lest my suggestion should 
have failed. 

“Moderate,” he answered. “I’ve seen two or three sets of 
party organisers. One side won’t have anything to do with me, 
but the other is willing to take me on. I left my conscience with 
them, and obtained a supply of leaflets. Here they are.” 

He pulled out of his breast pocket a number of little docu- 
ments tied round with red tape. 

“ Here are my principles,” he continued proudly. “ Highteen- 
pence a hundred.” 

“ Those are all very well and helpful,” I said, ““but what has really 
been done? Have they provided you with a safe constituency 
where there need be no contest? And what is the political 
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complexion of ‘ the party to which you have now the honour to 
belong ?’” 

Nafferton’s answer was not particularly encouraging to me. He 
seemed content enough. 

“The ‘sure seats’ are filled up,” he remarked with regret, “and 
the ‘solid chances’ are all bespoke. The reserve price has been 
reached in each case. Of course I could not compete. My ready 
cash is low, and my future fortune, as one organizer said, ‘some- 
what problematical.’ But they have done the best they can for 
me. As to which party it is, I am a little in doubt. You see there 
are so many parties just now. My brain has got shaken up. It 
wants a day or two to settle.” 

“So that truth may precipitate,” I replied. “But don’t 
depreciate yourself unnecessarily. There is really no need. The 
veterans themselves get confused at times, let alone the recruits. 
What constituency is it?” 

“One in the North. The Ploughden Division.” 

“ Agricultural ?” 

“T don’t know!” 

“Ts the present Member retiring? Do you oppose a man 
described as a ‘ strong local candidate ?’” 

“T oppose a man who represented Ploughden for adozen years. It 
is the ‘ Ploughden Division’ now. But he sticks just the same.” 

I whistled one of those whistles blown by consternation. 
They are warbles without words. 

“Who is the man?” I inquired feebly. 

“Ts not the fact that he is a ‘sticker’ enough to go on with?” 
he answered querulously. “I don’t know his name.” 

There was a pause, and then he looked sharply at me. 

“You look very glum, old man,” he said, with a pitiable 
calmness. “ Had we better give it up?” 

I pulled myself together. 

“T will stick by you. We will go through with it. Let us 
travel down to Ploughden to-day. We must open fire at once.” 

We reached Ploughden in the early evening, and took up 
quarters at the most material hotel, which happened to be “The 
Slaughtered Lamb.” I wanted to go elsewhere. I did not fancy 
the name. 

But Nafferton never cared a fig for sentiment, and remarked 
that he was not going to sacrifice the only “ possible ” dinners in 


the place for an old woman’s scruple. We put up at “The 
Slaughtered Lamb.” 


After dinner we strolled =" the town. We thought Plough- 
den delightfully old-fashioned as we walked its crotchety streets 
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the first evening. Its toy Town Hall, with a dome like the top 
of a pepper-box; its public clock five minutes behind time; its 
terrible street-cobbles, giving one a common sorrow with Bunyan’s 
sore-tried Pilgrim—these and many other country conceits amused 
us mightily. 

Every house projected or receded from its neighbour. You 
wondered at this, until it struck you with a swift force that it but 
portrayed, in lines of embrowned brick or crumbling stone, the 
variance of human life, the contradiction of human character. 
Buildings a-tilt, angular, neighbourly, squat, common-place, a few 
beautiful—of such was the borough of Ploughden. Do we not live 
our lives like the houses ? 

When we got to the hotel, after our preliminary excursion, the 
landlord acquainted us with a fact likely to be of use in the 
impending contest. He reminded us that Sir John Weldon lived 
within easy driving distance of Ploughden, and that he was a 
power out of his own county. I purposely say the landlord 
reminded us, because we had tact enough to simulate perfect 
familiarity with the habits and habitations of Sir John. In truth, 
we knew him to the extent of being aware that he had won seats 
in his time for both parties. 

His friends classed him, and rightly, as one of the very best of 
men to lead the forlorn hope in an enemy’s stronghold. Ploughden 
would have none of him because it knew him too well. A political, 
not quite so hapless as other prophets, may yet be without honour 
in his own county. 

I had once met Sir John—merely a chance introduction at the 
club of a friend—but, on the strength of this and in view of the 
urgency of our case, I determined that we would drive over to 
Drewton Grange next day in order to extract a few strategical 
points from the valiant exponent of so many principles, and the 
promoter of so many party factions and fractions. There was a 
suspicion abroad that, being tired of existing political forces, Sir 
John was now meditating the formation of a new party. 

The host of “The Slaughtered Lamb” bared another fact 
that, at first sight, hardly struck us as helpful or agreeable. 
But it was not his fault, and, even at the moment, we felt we must 
absolve him from blame. He but answered a question as he was 
bound to do, though, no doubt, he charged for it, being, as matters 
turned out, a singularly up-to-date landlord. 

Nafferton, speaking to the landlord, who stood alert in his shirt- 
sleeves, asked this pertinent question— 

“Qh! By the way, landlord, what is the name of the 
Member for this Division ?” 
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“Brown, sir,” answered the fellow. 

“The devil!” shouted Nafferton, with what, to an outsider, 
must have seemed a ridiculous display of feeling. 

“No, sir, the Colonel!” corrected our host. 

“Identical!” Jack retorted. I could not help but be pleased 
with his growing power of repartee. Politics were sharpening 
him up. 

I thought it my duty to stay his alarms. It was an odd 
coincidence of course, but nothing more. There were enough 
Browns in any single large town to supply candidates for half the 
constituencies in England. 

The landlord left us. I think he was a trifle hurt. 

“Landlord,” Nafferton remarked to the retreating figure, 
“T think I will have a brandy without soda. I feel that to bea 
short cut to my common-sense.” 

But the landlord had dignity behind his shirt front, and, both of 
these being ruffled, it is little wonder he did not hear. 

“Try a little logic instead,’ I suggested. “It is a dry wine. 
And don’t jump to a far-fetched and womanly conclusion. What 
are the facts? You meet a girl—I am prepared, for the sake of 
argument, to admit a pretty girl—in Dorsetshire. Baptismal : 
Ethel. Surname: Brown. Three hundreds of miles north we are 
confronted (out of the mouth of the landlord) by a ‘Colonel Brown.’ 
Think of the Browns living, and, for the matter of that, dying 
between ! ” 

“You are right,” he said, “as always.” That was the only 
time he admitted it, I declare. And then it was his hope of a girl 
made him speak truth. 

“A ‘dear old Dad’” he went on, “could not be otherwise than 
harmless. Ergo, a politician could not be a ‘dear old Dad!’” 

This was conclusive. We went to bed and slept the sleep of the 
unjust. 

A man, with a conscience, cannot sleep. 


Cuapter III, 


Ir was one of the essential things that we should visit the 
Registration Offices of our party. This we did the following day. 
Without harbouring the hope that the chairman, or any local 
leader, would be found there, we fancied there might exist, some- 
where amid the litter, an election agest. 

Nafferton and I set out upon this mission directly the 
morning became aired. We regretted that the little den of 

VOL, CVI, 2N 
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political foregatherings had not also been relieved of its mists and 
vapours. 

It was a dingy hole down a side street. So hemmed in was it, 
I could not truthfully describe it as having an aspect. The 
wedge of sky to be seen through the complexioned windows was 
northern. 

The room stood at the top of stairs that lent an air of 
distinction. They were wide stairs, as if built on political 
principles, as if enabling the many to come into the fold. They 
were very steep. This was to convince the voter how hard is the 
hill-path to salvation, and the length of the stairs made him 
breathless, with a panting wonder as to the need of so much 
toiling for so earthly an end. I used to think the ascent was long 
enough to permit of a man changing his conviction, or it may be 
it was designed the more effectually to kick a renegade down- 
stairs. 

Arrived at the top, a piping voice invited us to enter. We 
stepped in. A small boy sat on a high stool with a pen, big 
enough to overwhelm him, behind his ear. He was briskly 
making prints of the chairman’s latest mandate from one of the 
gelatine copiers that had a vogue. He half turned on his stool 
and quickly snatched the pen from his ear as if its position were 
derogatory to his dignity. 

We made our inquiries, and learned that the chairman was 
riding at a local steeplechase, that the two more prominent leaders 
were yachting on the Mediterranean, and that the agent was also 
absent, being at the “Rose and Crown.” We were not disposed 
to follow the latter thither. We thanked the smartly informed 
boy for his ready answers, and withdrew. 

A pleasant drive took us to Drewton Grange. It was an 
Elizabethan mansion, standing, with an austere beauty, amid 
ancient, still vigorous, trees. We were glad to find that Sir 
John Weldon, at least, was at home. I sent in my card with a 
little note explaining the reason for our visit, and a delicate re- 
calling of our chance meeting. 

Sir John Weldon, during a long parliamentary career, had been 
one of the most interesting figures in the Commons. An intrepid 
manner and a jaunty independence, coupled with a dashing style 
of speech and much rhetoric, made him a Member the House 
delighted to hear. His hair was as the thin drift of snow now, 
and the fine furrows of his face had deepened, but his spirit was 
undaunted, as ever. 

I ventured to inform Sir John that my friend contemplated 
contesting the Ploughden Division at the ensuing election, and we 
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should be deeply indebted to him if, out of his experience, he 
would give us a few hints. His political strategy was widely 
acknowledged, I said, and no one knew half so well how to woo 
somewhat irresponsive voters. He looked at Nafferton with 
a lively humour in his eye and an unconscious toss of head as if 
preparing for the fray. 

“Mr. Nafferton,” he said, “let me congratulate you. I have 
not the advantage of knowing to which party you belong, but that 
is a trivial matter. I presume, however, it is one or other of the 
English parties, and will present you, therefore, with the British 
flag.” 
; Thank you very much,” replied Nafferton, in an uninspired 
sort of way. “I don’t quite know what to do with it, but no 
doubt it will prove useful. Iam in the Yeomanry, and it might 
be placed upon my coffin when I am dead.” Then he suddenly 
brightened under the influence of an idea. ‘ How would it make 
up as a tennis-jacket ?” he asked. 

Sir John laughed loud at this. It did not strike him that 
Nafferton was serious, that he could plead “Not Guilty” to a 
charge of conscious humour. 

“Tam glad to find you are a wag,” said Sir John; “the world 
is terribly short of them. Of course, as you know, I was speaking 
in metaphor. You must wave the flag.” 

“Oh! Yes! I understand,” Nafferton replied eagerly. 

“And further,” continued the old hand, “I make over to you, 
as a going concern, an Empire-on-which-the-Sun-never-Sets.” 

“ Now that would be really useful at this juncture,” murmured 
Jack,“ only, if I owned that Empire, I don’t think I should go on 
with this horrid election.” 

“You are nervous,” Sir John answered, with sympathetic readi- 
ness, “ but you will grow out of that. All candidates are so in 
their political youth. I was myself, but that is very long ago.” 
He laughed pleasantly, and with a chuckle at the memory. 

“But there are other things you must do,” he said. “ You 
must wear patent leathers, a Maréchal Niel, and a silk hat on the 
back of your head, askew enough to make people say you are 
devilish good-tempered. If you could lower the gas-jet, or blow 
out the nearest candle, upon a village platform—something a 
little theatrical—it might be worth twenty votes a night. But, 
above all, remember that you and your party have always been 
and will ever be the voter’s ‘only friend.’ Voters are supposed to 
be very hard up for friends.” 

“Would it be too much to ask for your support to my candida- 
ture, Sir John ?” 

2n 2 
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The old soldier looked at the timorous recruit and smiled. I 
was a mystifying smile. It lingered on his fine old face, and faded 
gradually into thought. 

“Do you want to win Ploughden very much?” he asked ten- 
tatively. 

“I do indeed !” replied Nafferton. 

Sir John stood up. 

“T am getting an old man,” he said, quite cheerfully, “and 
I have had a good long innings. I had indeed indulged a desire to 
have one last fight. No! no! Do not think I had designs upon 
Ploughden. This is the only constituency in the country I would 
admit as impossible. My friends here”—he waved his hand 
toward the open window and the country—“ have taken a dislike 
to me. They regard me as a remnant of the feudal system—a 
sort of ‘last of the barons.’” 

He paused awhile, then he continued— 

“T like you, Mr. Nafferton, and, to help you, will sacrifice 
a personal thirst for battle elsewhere. I will do all I can to 
help you.” 

“Thank you so much,” Jack said as he rose. 

“T will help you,” Sir John iterated. “I shall therefore be 
obliged to oppose you.” 

The colour fled from Jack’s face, and I believe his knees 
trembled a little. 

“Ts it that you wish to save me from myself?” he inquired 
feebly. 

“Oh, no!” was the reply, “I will oppose you. In other words, 
I will support your opponent. That will be fatal to his prospects 
in the Ploughden Division! For the present, ‘Good-day!’” 

* * * - * * 


We drove back to the old town, and, having handed over the 
dog-cart, strolled the streets. When in the market-place I 
noticed a smart little pony-phaeton standing opposite the door of 
Drencham, the chemist. A slender girl held the reins smartly, 
and every now and then flicked the pony’s head with a natty 
little whip. It was but a love touch, and the pony knew it, for he 
whinnied each time. 

Nafferton was engaged at the stationer’s in buying photographs 
ofthe neighbourhood. He had said we must familiarise ourselves 
with the outlying portions of the constitrency—a sentiment 
nobody could find fault with. 

So I stepped on to a closer view of something more interesting, 
and, as the vision revealed, more beautiful than photographs. She 
was quite a young girl, of possibly eighteen or nineteen years— 
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not more—and she looked entirely happy with the reins in her 
hands and the lovelight for her pony in her eyes. She sat grace- 
fully, and without a thought of impatience, what time the trades- 
man fulfilled orders indoors. She was fair, with a flush of colour, 
and the smile, commencing with the mouth, curved upwards with 
the cheek, became tender in the eyes, and danced away in the 
morrice of the yellow hair beneath the hat. 

Nafferton came out of the stationer’s. I walked back to meet 
him. 

“There is consolation in Ploughden, Nafferton,”’ I said. “ Look 
there!” My gaze went across the square. His followed. 

Then his behaviour struck me as most singular, not to say 
ill-bred. Without a word to me, he rushed across the intervening 
space and, in another moment, was exchanging the liveliest 
greeting with this exquisite girl. I stared aghast for a second, 
fancying he was introducing himself, but the sight of her utter 
friendliness to him saved me from further misjudgment. I went 
up to them. 

Nafferton had one hand upon the splashboard, as if he had 
already a proprietary interest in the phaeton, and his face looked 
happier than I had ever before seen it. When I stood, conven- 
tionally oblivious, just without range, Nafferton managed to 
become aware of me. He motioned me to approach. Turning to 
the girl, whose eyes were beaming, Jack said nervously— 

“Ethel, let me introduce to you my old friend Mr. Telford. 
Phil, Iam so glad you should meet Miss Ethel Brown.” 

Thad the presence of mind to murmur an ineffectual something, 
in answer to her pleasant phrases, and to notice, just in time, the 
daintily-gloved little hand extended. 

Then I fell back a pace and let the happy merriment of their 
meeting runon. ‘Merely the moment lives in his head,” I told 
myself. “The horror, the absolute horror, of the situation has 
not yet dawned.” 

“Did you think to take me unawares?” she asked, with a merry 
glance. 

“No! Upon my word, Ethel, I did not know the neighbour- 
hood contained a girl sso——” He stuck in the rut of language— 
not a word good enough in the dictionary. 

Poor old Jack. 

“But, Jackie, I told you not to come until I was nineteen. 
. Then you might, if you still wished, see—‘ dear old Dad.’ ” 

“You didn’t tell me Curlew was near Ploughden,” he retorted. 
“Thad no idea——” 

“Tt is nine miles away,” she said. “I often drivein. But you 
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need not come to this dear dirty old place to get to Curlew, 
There is a direct rail to the latter.” 

“T beg Curlew’s pardon, but the truth is I came down here for 
the election,” he answered. 

“ For the election?” she said interrogatively. 

He was going straight to his doom. 

“Yes! Don’t you know, I am here to contest the Division—the 
Ploughden Division. I aspire to St. Stephen’s!” He spoke with 

ride. 
P A look of wonder, of pain, came into Miss Brown’s eyes. 

Her face went quite white, and the controlled lips were betrayed 
by the springing tears. 

“ Jackie!” she said softly. “How could you? Do you not 
know? Daddie is Member for Ploughden. It will break his 
heart if he should lose. Oh! I cannot see you any more, Jackie! 
I cannot love a man who opposes—who means to rob dear kind 
Dad—I ought to say,” she corrected, “my father of his seat.” 

What astonished me most was Miss Brown’s apparent convic- 
tion that Nafferton had a chance. But then she loved Nafferton, 
and this has been known to make a difference. 

“Tell me you did not know.” Her voice and her eyes were 
beseeching. 

“T have been a stupid brute,” he said. He was almost speech- 
less with excitement. ‘I knew the member’s name was Brown, 
but not that—that——’ He broke down absolutely. 

“Write and tell me, Jackie; I cannot bear to hear now. 
Please let go the pony.” 

Jack’s hand fell from the reins. 

It was tragedy for two out of three as the pony moved away. 


Cuapter LY. 


I tep Jack back to “ The Slaughtered Lamb.” When we entered 
the hostelry, by way of the covered yard—now a grotto under 
glass, but in earlier days the scene of bustling coaches—a man 
came up to us and introduced himself. 
~ “Qne of you gentlemen,” said he, “is, I believe, Mr. Nafferton. 
I am Amos Bolt, election agent.” During the contest we familiar- 
ised him to ourselves as the Prophet Amos. 

Jack nodded dolefelly to the man’s inquiry, to signify that he 
was the luckless Nafferton. 

“You left your card this morning at my offices,” Bolt continued, 
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in a fatherly tone of voice and with a patronising air, as if he had 
seen many candidates come and go, “ and having had instructions 
from headquarters, I am quite prepared to commence operations 
on your behalf.” 

. “Thank you,” was Jack’s nerveless response. 

“But I must say, sir,’ remarked the Prophet, with increasing 
boldness, now that he had taken measure of my friend, “ that to 
be seen, in Ploughden, talking to the daughter of the present 
Member, as I saw you just now, is almost fatal to your prospects!” 

Nafferton turned upon the astonished Bolt with the blood in his 
head and a fire in his eye. 

“Look here, Bolt! If you ever dare to again refer to the cir- 
cumstance, or presume to mention the name of that lady—mixing 
it up with your election wisdom—I’ll let you know what a thunder- 
bolt means! Now, clear!” 

It took more than a little of my smooth speech to mollify the 
Prophet Amos in the future days. 

After the man had left the hotel, with his nose in the air, Jack 
remarked that it was indeed fatal to his prospects, but not “in 
the way that idiot meant.” 

“Your prospects are a trifle mixed,” I assured him. “Let us 
get back to town and think the situation out.” 

We journeyed up the same night, and, next day, met in im- 
pressive conclave at my chambers. Nafferton was at first inclined 
to give the whole thing up. He would rather have Ethel than 
the fortune. As for parliamentary honours, those who wanted 
them could have them, so far as he was concerned. He was 
always prodigal, more especially of what he had not got. 

But, as I pointed out, one could not afford to ignore a hundred 
thousand in these days, and, moreover, it was in the highest degree 
improbable that Colonel Brown would permit his daughter to 
marry a (practically) penniless man. Further, the fact—ascer- 
tained an hour before—that no other constituency now lacked a 
candidate, from our party’s point of view, made it imperative that 
we should plunge into the Ploughden Division at once. 

“But what must I say to Ethel?” 

“You must tell her the truth,” I counselled. ‘“ Let her into 
the secret. Put it that you must win this Election in order to be 
in a position to make her happy and yourself happy also. That 
otherwise you will be a‘ruined’ man. Brown need not know, 
for, of course, she will not breathe a word to him. He will not 
imagine you anything more horrid than the ordinary opponent.” 

“And make Ethel a conspirator against her father?” he cried. 
“Make her a party to a mercenary transaction like this? Make 
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her think I couldn’t be happy with her unless I win this wretched 
fortune? Make her doubt the sincerity of my love? In short, 
divert her sympathies from the parental roof? Never!” 

He had worked himself to a fine passion. 

“Keep that eloquence for Ploughden,” I retorted, with a certain 
disparagement. “It’s just the sort of thing for voters. But 
come down to earth now, and let us talk common-sense. What 
other course do you propose ?” 

“T don’t know,” he said emphatically. “But I tell you, once 
for all, Telford, that I will not put Ethel in such a cruel position. 
I would rather explain to old Brown.” 

“That would be ridiculous!” I retorted promptly. “Do you 
think Brown would give up his seat so that you might come in 
for a fortune and marry his daughter? Why, it would be corrupt. 
Brown would have to retire, you be elected, then the world would 
learn of the fortune and hear the marriage bells. Poor old Brown! 
He would never again be able to lift his head in the county!” 

“What on earth am I to do, then?” 

“T can think of but one alternative,” I told him. “ You must 
fall back upon Trust. Write to Ethel, and, in impassioned 
language, beg of her to keep faith in you. Hint at an impera- 
tive mandate from the dead, and throw in a remark about life not 
being worth living. Conclude by prostrating yourself at her feet. 
You would suffer worlds, rather than fight the election against her 
wishes, but, if you could offer up a sacrifice to the Fates, all your 
mutual anxieties might be at an end, and both could live happily 
ever afterward. Finally, promise to explain everything in six 
weeks,” 

Four days later, there came a perfumed, pink little note which 
Nafferton confidingly handed to me to read, after his eyes had 
devoured it. 

It was short. 


CurRLEW TOWERS, 
Monday. 
Dear JACKIE, 


You seem in great trouble. I cannot understand why you 
should need try and rob dear old Dad of his seat. But, perhaps, 
you are perplexed too. It is very hard for both of us. I trust 
you, Jackie, and send you my love. 

Ere. 


P.S.—You must do as you think best about the dreadful Election, 
only I must not see you until all is over. 


** She is a brick!” Nafferton shouted. 
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“Under the circumstances, ‘an angel’ would be the softer 
word,” I said. 

We went down to Ploughden without delay. ‘‘ The Slaughtered 
Lamb” received us for a longer stay, and the landlord was more 
affable and more of an extortionist than ever. His bills rose with 
the flood-tide of his urbanity. 

Of the Election itself I remember little, save the result. We 
propitiated the Prophet Amos, met the party leaders, stumped 
the constituency, and waved the flag, Sir John Weldon had given 
us, every where. 

It was a tumultuous time, and Nafferton, at least, never worked 
so hard in his life, and never will again. 

Colonel Brown fought desperately, and made touching and 
repeated reference to his possession of a head grown grey in the 
service of his country. 

The voters seemed to fancy Nafferton far better than I had 
dared to hope. They laughed at him, it is true, but that is rather 
a promising symptom. And the one set speech we concocted— 
the party chairman, local leaders and ourselves—went down well. 
Jack had committed it thoroughly to memory, and we taught him 
when to throw out his arms, and the exact speed at which to roll 
out the peroration. 

Two incidents, which had vital bearing upon the result, I will 
recall, for they are to me as trees starting out of a fog. 

Nafferton made his last speech, so far as the town of Ploughden 
was concerned, two nights prior to the day of polling. 

It was the best of meetings, in point of numbers, in regard to 
the quality of the local speeches, and to the delivery of Jack’s one 
oration. The enthusiasm had been inspiriting. 

Just before the meeting closed, a man came out of the crowd, 
mounted the platform, and wished to ask Mr. Nafferton a question. 

It was the dreaded Tweedie, whom we had avoided. Tweedie 
had been a farmer, but was now retired. He was, for that very 
reason, always in evidence. 

He wished for enlightenment. 

“TI loike ye vera mooch, Measter Nefferton,” said he, “an’ I 
thinks, mysen, y’ll maake a dacent rep’sentawtive, boot theer’s 
wun thing I dorn’d understond. I’ve heeard evra speeach y’ve 
‘appended to a’ maade in Plooden, an’ its bin th’ saam speeach 
evra toime! I’ve hed me doots aboot it, an’ I maay be wrang, 
but it ’erdly seeams to me as sooch conduc’ is whad wun owt to 
hexpeck fram a mon whad axes us to maake ’im eawr perlyment’ry 
rep’sentawtive ! ” 

The audience waited breathlessly for the answer. It was an 
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agonising moment. I thought the dews of evening had fallen 
upon my brow. 

What would Jack do? He rose with the Briton in him. 

“Mr. Tweedie,” he said slowly, “I thank you for your question, 
It is a point which I am glad to be able to explain to those 
present. I have made the one speech in order to convince the 
electors of my entire and unflinching consistency ! ” 

The electors literally bellowed. We were saved. 

Tweedie advanced a pace, and, as soon as he could be heard, 
said— 

“Cheps! He'll goa all reyt! I’m more ’an contented wi’ hes 
ansur. Three cheers fur Measter Nefferton!” 

The other, and even more potent, incident occurred within a 
few hours of polling-day. We were not in any way a party to it, 
nor did we witness it. It was all Sir John Weldon’s doing. The 
Prophet Amos brought news of it at midnight. We were lounging 
in the pretty courtyard of the inn, simmering down, as well as 
excitement would let us, for the night. 

Bolt was joyful but hardly coherent: 

“Gentlemen, the election is as good as won,” he panted. “Sir 
John Weldon supported Colonel Brown at his meeting to-night 
and denounced the agricultural classes in the strongest terms. 
The meeting was broken up and the wildest disorder prevailed. 
Colonel Brown was hooted as he drove away.” 

* * * * * 

Jack Nafferton became “John Nafferton, Esq., M.P.” by the 
narrow majority of twelve votes. Bilbrook Hall and the 
‘hundred thousand” also came to him, and it was but human 
that these things should be more to his taste. 

Poor Colonel Brown, accompanied by his daughter, sought 
solace abroad. No letter came to Jack, and he relapsed into his 
usual mournful conclusions. “He had sacrificed the dearest girl in 
the world for what ?” 

I hinted that it might be more useful if he would try to 
find the dear Ethel, instead of bemoaning his alleged loss 
to me. 

Reviving somewhat, he packed up a few things, in a feverish sort 
of way, and started at once for the Continent. He discovered the 
Browns at Carlsbad, after much deferred hope, and sent me an 
amusing account of his proceeding there. 

“TT found their names inscribed on the hotel register,” he wrote, 
“and at once entered my own for an indefinite stay. I must say 
I felt anxious as well as happy. I think there was rather more of 
the former feeling than of the latter. I dare not go in to dinner, the 
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first night, lest Ethel might faint, and soI hung about the grounds 
like a common tourist or a tramp. 

“ Just when I had got pretty well sick of this sneaking way of 
doing things, and had begun to feel really peckish, I espied Ethel 
walking alone in the grounds. I supposed her to be enjoying the 
sunset, for, of course, she could not be thinking of me. I was 
quite sure it was Ethel. There is only one such girl in the 
world. 

“For the moment my heart bumped badly. Then I just ran 
up to her, and cried ‘Ethel.’ . After that I am not quite sure what 
happened. I know I said things. I know Ethel said things, that 
she was in my arms, that I had made my explanation, and was 
forgiven. 

“‘ Jackie,’ she said softly, ‘let us go together and tell the 
dear old Dad.’ 

“You must prepare his mind, Ethel!’ I replied. I insisted 
upon this. The man was, after all, a Colonel; he had been in 
battle, and there was no telling what might happen if I confronted 
him, without warning, face to face. 

“So Ethel went and told the story of our engagement. She 
explained what was, surely, the oddest reason a man ever had for 
entering upon an Election, and dilated, I am glad to believe, upon 
my quality of heart. She did not forget to mention Bilbrook Hall 
and the hundred thousand pounds. 

“ After a while, Ethel came back and said I was to go up to 
their private sitting-room. Her father wished tosee me. I went, 
and so did Ethel. 

“He was a kind, though elderly man, and ‘the grey head’ 
was indeed quite white. He looked at me with twinkling 
eyes. 

“<*Mr. Nafferton,’ he said drily, ‘1 am pleased to make your 
acquaintance. I could forgive you the other’ (I supposed he 
meant my engagement to Ethel) ‘if you had. not robbed me of 
my seat,’ 

“But I was ready for him, dear old Telford, for I had an inspira- 
tion. 

“¢Colonel Brown,’ I retorted, ‘I will make ample amends.’ 

“* Ah!” said the Colonel, waiting to hear more. 

“<T will apply forthwith for the Chiltern Hundreds.’ 

“* Upon what grounds?’ 

“*¢ An affection of the heart.’ 

“* Caused by ——’ 

“*Let me put it into newspaper form,’ I replied. ‘ We 
understand that Mr. John Nafferton, M.P. for the Ploughden 
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Division of Blankshire, has, acting upon medical advice, applied for 
the Chiltern Hundreds. The source of trouble is stated to be an 
affection of the heart, caused, no doubt, by the severe strain of the 
recent election. A hope is very generally expressed that Mr. 
Nafferton be speedily restored to health.’ 

“<«Dear old Dad!’ exclaimed Ethel. ‘Cannot you understand 
that Jack’s heart is breaking for me?’” 

~ * x 


* * 


At the bye-election Colonel Brown was returned Member for 
the Ploughden Division, unopposed. 


Epmunp W. Apram. 











Cats and Cheir Affections. 


Part I, 


To write on the affections of Dogs is like harping on maternal 
love, parental bereavement, or the loneliness of the orphan. The 
theme is one to which certain chords in the human heart never 
fail to vibrate. The relation of the dog to man has been one of 
the familiar phenomena of man’s life, under all conditions, except 
those of absolute barbarism, for thousands of years, and is one of 
the strongest sources of pathos in the most ancient literature of 
all races, except the Jewish. The only side of the subject which 
I never happened to see considered is the mystery of a devotion 
far exceeding any of which human nature is capable, which cannot 
find expression under natural primitive conditions. Myths teach 
that the first relation between man and the brute creation was 
one of friendliness and fearlessness, which still exists in the few 
remaining spots on earth where man does not come to hunt or 
harm; the second was one of universal mutual hostility. From 
this, by what slow and gradual steps we can hardly guess, arose 
the domestication of wild animals, and the development of love 
and fidelity in the dog, unequalled in any other living creature. 
The taming of different species by different nations, so that the 
wild beast of one country is the domestic animal of another, as, 
for instance, the buffalo and leopard, is proof that a capacity for 
service and attachment is latent in many of them, probably in all. 
But without entering into suppositions which refer to a millennial 
state of society, I wish to record my observations of the Cat; an 
animal which in all its varieties from the felis leo to the felis 
domesticus is commonly believed to be treacherous, cruel, in- 
tractable, and incapable of affection. 

The force and weight of anecdotes of animals depend greatly, 
like all testimony, on the impartiality of the witness, so I will 
premise by saying that, although a lover of animals in general, 
and having had the usual rural domestic menagerie of rabbits, 
squirrels, birds, goats, dogs, and horses, I was not naturally fond 
of cats after they ceased to be kittens, and never had one as a pet 
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until I was past thirty. Then, coming back to a country-house 
which was overrun with mice, it became necessary to have a cat, 
and a white kitten was introduced, third in descent from a 
white Persian cat. She had some of the marks of her breed in 
unusual length and softness of fur, thickness of tail, thinness of 
ears, and elegance and finish of form. The last peculiarities were 
striking also in her attitudes and movements, even to her mode 
of eating, and gained her the name of Princess. She very soon 
attached herself to me with an affection which would have been 
remarkable in a dog, and which developed with her intelligence, 
which I then supposed to be extraordinary. But although I have 
found that I was mistaken in this, from ignorance of the species, 
there was a concentration and intensity in her emotions which 
exceeded anything I have seen since in any animal. It was so 
apparent in her expression that visitors seldom failed, after 
admiring her shape and coat, to notice it. They commented on 
what they termed her human look; three different persons at 
different times said, “That cat has a soul.” 

If the sentiment of the moment was love of her master or 
mistress (the only persons to whom she ever attached herself), it 
was the deep, unutterable gaze which we know in the dog. I it 
was love of her kittens, there was a tenderness. and pride which 
made maternal fondness in the human face seem tame and 
foolish. If it was jealousy, and like most animals she was jealous, 
the term green-eyed monster had its full significance, for her 
irises, which were amber colour, changed their hue entirely; her 
pinkish nose and ears blanched, her face grew peaked—nearly 
triangular—in fact, she looked detestable. But if it was anger or 
hatred, and Princess was a good hater, her head flattened like a 
snake’s, her jaw took the lines of a-tiger’s in miniature, and she 
had the face of a devil. There were other emotions which she 
expressed not less vividly :—eagerness in pursuit of prey, for she 
was a great mouser and soon cleared the house of mice and kept 
the garden free of moles; here there was nothing savage, 
only a look of intense keenness, alertness and pleasure ;—wistful- 
ness, as when she wandered round the outside of the house in 
winter, looking for an open door or window ;—despair, when her 
kittens were taken from her, or when she saw the preparations 
for a journey in my room ;—contentment, when she lay on the 
table in the evening between her master and mistress, her paws 
tucked under her, her eyes half-closed, her small pink mouth 
half open, showing her little white teeth in a genuine smile, It 
was not the mere cosy, comfortable aspect of an ordinary cat, it 
was @ look of beatitude. We never called anyone’s attention to 
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the smile, not wishing to be set down as idiots, but friends 
occasionally discovered it for themselves and exclaimed upon it. 
I have noticed that many cats smile; they do not grin like a dog, 
or as horses sometimes do, but they smirk for half an hour 
together. Some cats have a strong sense of fun, and are practical 
jokers like monkeys. Princess and Czarina had this quality 
notably, and their faces expressed it, but without a motion of the 
risible muscles. The cat’s smile means satisfaction. 

The only sign of intelligence which Princess gave, beyond two 
other cats I have known, was a sort of intentness in looking at 
inanimate objects, which her species habitually disregard or 
ignore. Like the rest of them she was exceedingly inquisitive— 
no new bit of furniture or carpet, no household article escapes 
their notice and investigation ; every box, basket or bundle which 
comes to the house is the subject of examination, and they 
sometimes untie the knots with their claws; I have seen them 
proceed to pull off the paper. Princess always knew if the 
carrier's waggon brought a package, and was on the alert to see 
itopened. Once there came a box containing a small bronze group 
of two greyhounds playing with a ball, by the French sculptor 
Méne; the dogs were half a foot high, the ball was not larger 
than a small gooseberry; I set it on the table. Princess looked 
at it for a moment, and then struck at the ball as she did at her 
own woollen one. On another occasion she was in my lap and I was 
looking at a number of Punch ; the cartoon was of two politicians 
playing at polo. As I was trying to identify them the cat sat up, 
fixed her eyes intently on the page, and then struck twice at the 
ball in the woodcut. Her action was so exactly the same as when 
playing with her ball, her paw slightly curved, that there could 
be no doubt of her intention. A long looking-glass in my room 
was a source of great excitement and perplexity to her in her 
early days and to all successive kittens. They would make every 
advance and approach for play, fight or caress, and slyly 
endeayour to steal a march in the rear or flank of the elusive 
apparition, some of them persevering for weeks and even months. 
They ended by giving it up as too much for them, but Princess 
evidently came to the conclusion that it was her reflection, and 
not infrequently went to look at herself both in that glass and a 
drawing-room mirror, which she had to jump up to reach, 
glancing for a moment and then going away. 

Princess was exceptionally neat, even for a cat; she washed 
herself half-a-dozen times a day and kept herself spotlessly white, 
and washed her kittens until they rebelled. After licking them 
all over with the utmost care, no sooner had she finished the last 
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of the litter than she would seize the first and begin again with a 
fervour which belonged to her temperament, while the aggrieved 
kits, looking like swansdown puffs, would kick, box and bite in 
vain. Notwithstanding her cleanliness, I washed her regularly 
every three or four weeks, and oftener in summer, as otherwise 
she suffered terribly from fleas, and I learned from a gentleman 
who was a noted dog and cat fancier, that white cats of every 
breed, from some cause—possibly delicacy of skin—are much 
more troubled by them than common ones. There is a general 
belief that cats cannot be washed, but I wash all mine, even those 
which are full-grown when they come to me. Beginning with 
kittens a month or two old, they soon become used to it, though 
they never learn to like it, hiding as soon as they suspect thata 
bath is the order of the day; but they exhibit an ecstasy of 
comfort and well-being when the washing is over. The kittens 
sometimes bite and scratch when washed; the cats in my 
experience, with one exception, never. That exception, Czarina, 
of whom more hereafter, was excessively ticklish and could not 
endure to be touched on the hind legs, feet, ribs, or spine below 
the shoulder; she disliked being washed more than the others, 
but submitted well enough until it came to drying and combing 
her hind-quarters, when she would resist unto blood. Yet this 
very cat, if her fur became soiled, would follow or conduct me to 
the bath-room, and jump on the table at which her ablutions were 
performed, purring and rubbing herself against me and the 
instruments of torture while I was making ready, although she 
would spit and scratch during the process. I have repeatedly seen 
her and several other cats test whether there was water in a bowl 
or pitcher by putting a paw in, if the vessel were too deep or 
narrow to ascertain with the head, so that the hatred of the 
element cannot be so inveterate as is supposed. 

Princess never strove with human beings in any way, which 
was -partly due to intelligence and partly to a sort of native 
dignity. She disliked extremely to be picked up, even by her 
master and mistress, though much addicted to getting into their 
laps, but she never kicked or struggled even if taken up by a 
stranger, as most pet animals do; she remained passive, with a 
look of annoyance until released. This pride and self-control 
were marked characteristics, and entered into both her good and 
bad qualities. Among these was a very ill temper, which she kept 
under command often in trying circumstances. Occasionally, 
when particularly out of humour, she would box the ears of the 
other cats, when they were peaceably eating their dinner from 
the same large platter with her. If she carried this too far, and 
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drove them away, I would scold her and put her on a chair, 
telling her not to leave it until they had finished, and she 
invariably obeyed. I have left the room and come back in ten 
minutes to find her sitting where I left her with an expression of 
sullen scorn. When the others finished and left the plate she 
generally jumped down and ran to it, and by the time she had 
finished was in a good humour again; but now and then the 
grievance rankled, and instead of getting down she would go 
to a window-sill and stare out as if to say she did not care if 
she never tasted food again, and would require to be petted before 
she would eat. 

She showed the same conscientiousness—I can use no other 
term—about stealing food. I have come into the dining-room 
when there were milk, cream, meat, and even fish on table, 
and found her sitting on a chair close to it, looking at it wist- 
fully ; she would often run out of the dining-room and precede us 
back to it, mewing. When we were there her impatience, if 
hungry, was extreme, and she would claw and pull the cloth so as 
almost to drag the dishes off. But 1 never knew her to steal 
food, except once or twice game, when instinct was too strong for 
moral sense. This fact, about not Princess alone, but almost all 
my cats, is so well established that even the servants never resort 
to the proverbial excuse of “the cat” if eatables are missing or 
the cream-pitcher is upset. 

In her case and that of several others I have been able to carry 
the notion of responsibility so far as to teach them not to catch 
birds. I was sure it could be done, for a house cat on a farm (as 
a rule) will not touch little chickens, and I taught Princess to 
respect the young robins. Not then being used to cats I began 
with measures of needless severity, whipping her and throwing 
water over her when caught in the act—of course, otherwise 1 
never punished her, a cat’s intelligence being too finite and her 
memory too short for any but instantaneous justice, besides the 
impossibility of being sure of the true culprit. Having read that 
if a bird was taken from a cat, rubbed with red pepper, and given 
back to her, she would never catch one again, I tried this method. 
I do not know whether moral sense or an objection to red pepper 
prevailed, but after Princess was two years old she never caught a 
bird, though she continued to be a mighty huntress of rats, mice, 
and ground game. With subsequent cats I used gentler 
measures: a scolding while showing the bird, and then taking it 
from them altogether, or a prompt dash of water when they were 
taken red-handed, have in almost every instance broken them ot 
the habit by their second year; one or two only have proved 
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incorrigible. It has not been possible to teach them to distin- 
guish between wild rabbits and squirrels and moles, or other 
vermin, but probably with the systematic hereditary training of 
hunting-dogs they would learn to do so in the course of a few 
generations. I am the more inclined to think so because one, . 
Lalla Rookh, the most intelligent of them, had her mind snufi- 
ciently roused on the subject merely by serious words and by 
being deprived of the game, to bring the hapless dead squirrel 
or rabbit to the house, and lay it at our feet with anxious, 
questioning glances. But seeing the difficulty of the task, I gave 
it up. 

Cats do not take punishment as dogs do; their temper rises, 
and if struck they are apt to strike back; but beyond a gentle 
cuff to a kitten, now and then, I find a scolding or an exclama- 
tion of rebuke enough. They are also less intelligent and 
forgiving than a dog if unintentionally kicked or trodden on. 
There is no more beautiful expression in a dog’s face than the 
look he turns to the friend who has involuntarily hurt him, before 
there is time to explain; his whole demeanour expresses the 
highest magnanimity, not only the foregone pardon, but the 
eager desire that the offender shall think no more of the matter. 

In many respects cats are more like men and women than dogs 
are; they have moods, and their nature is complex. A dog is 
very much of a piece: he is a good dog or a bad dog, brave or 
cowardly, honest or a sneak; the canine intelligence is much 
higher than the feline, but the disposition is simpler. 

Cats are exceedingly irritable by temperament, sensitive to 
changes of the weather, to frost, to thunder; they are excitable 
and naturally disposed to bite and scratch when at play ; there is 
@ curious tendency in them, as ‘in ill-balanced or overstrung 
human beings, to lose their heads when in high spirits, and the 
self-command most of them show when full-grown in resisting 
these impulses is a striking proof of conscious responsibility. A 
full-grown pet cat scarcely ever scratches a young child, no 
matter how much mauled by it. Besides being irritable they are 
moody and subject to depression, probably a physical reaction 
from the former condition. Princess, though not a sullen cat, 
would sometimes forsake the hearth or verandah, and pass days 
by herself, on a garden wall or under a bush, not ill or out of 
temper, but out of spirits, morbid, and wishing for solitude 
instead of the sympathy which she always sought in her real 
ailments and bereavements. Her peculiarities, both of race and 
individual, were remarkably defined, even when she held them in 
restraint, but, with one exception, all the cats I have known are 
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captious. Their instinct, when ill or sad, is to be alone, but this 
is entirely neutralized by petting ; they become as dependent on 
caresses and sympathy as children, and much wiser than children 
when they are ill or injured, as they apply for relief with the 
most unmistakable suggestions, sometimes indicating plainly 
where they are in pain, and presenting the suffering member for 
treatment. They are not as patient as dogs in taking medicine, 
or submitting to surgical care, but show their recognition of its 
benefit by coming back for it under similar circumstances. 

Want of affection is one of the charges most often brought 
against cats, but it comes from ignorance of them. They have 
not the fondness of the dog, and will not, like a dog, remain 
attached to a master or mistress who is indifferent to or ill-treats 
them. They have not the general active friendliness of dogs to 
their human acquaintance in direct ratio to the latter’s intimacy 
with their master, nor the readiness of well-conditioned dogs to 
meet advances and make acquaintance. Cats are shy and reserved, 
what is now-a-days called offish, though some are more amiable 
and social than others, but they are capable of passionate and 
lasting attachment to one or two persons. 

The difficulty of taking them about makes this exclusive attach- 
ment often a source of mutual pain. A pet dog, being generally 
taken on the journeys of the family, is delighted at the sight of 
trunks and signs of departure, but the cat, who learns to know 
that she is to be left behind, grows melancholy and restless when 
she sees them. Mine give me so much trouble by their importu- 
nity when I am about to leave home, that I have the packing 
done in an unoccupied room and keep the door shut. In this way 
Ionce kept Princess from knowing my plans until the carriage 
was at the door and the luggage was being put on; she was up a 
tree before the house when this happened, and taking in what 
was going on as she saw me come out in my bonnet, she rushed 
down to the ground with a howl of anguish like a cry of physical 
distress. In my absence she bestowed her society on her master 
much more than at other times, but when we were both away she 
remained alone, as she never associated with the servants. She 
had her preferences among them, and would at long intervals pay 
a short visit to one whom she liked in the servants’ hall and the 
sewing-room, but never stayed more than a few minutee, and this 
has been more or less the case with them all. 

Princess’s depression when her master and mistress were away 
took one very strange form: she did not wash herself. She who 
was habitually spotless, would come to meet us a grimy, greasy, 
unkempt object, whom we could hardly fondle. After the first 
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greetings she would withdraw, and present herself in an hour or 
two as white as carded wool. She was very sensitive about her 
appearance and not without vanity, if liking to wear a bow is any 
proof; her mouse hunts carried her now and then to the coal 
cellar, whence she would return with blackened paws; if I showed 
them to her and said, “Fie, puss,” she retired immediately and 
did not come back until they were clean, but if nothing was said 
she lay down and licked them at her leisure. 

Princess was very young and fond of play when she had her 
first kittens, and her favourite toy was a small ball twice the size 
of a marble, which was kept in a little Japanese cabinet about six 
inches high, with drawers that opened very easily. One day 
I found a drawer open and the ball missing, and was puzzled to 
understand it, until in shaking her blanket the ball rolled ont. 
Like many a young mother she missed her amusements, and had 
fetched her ball, although she could make no use of it in the 
box. I was astonished at her ingenuity in opening the drawer, 
and it was some time before I knew how she did it, but at length 
I saw her insert a claw into the crack and slowly draw it out. 
This became a show trick which was exhibited to visitors, and for 
years Princess would open the drawer and fish out the ball when- 
ever the cabinet was brought. 

She had other tricks, as for instance catching a ball in the air 
between her forepaws like a good cricketer, often jumping four 
feet from the ground to do so; another was to perch herself 
on the arm of a large chair and catch her tail in her front 
paws as it swayed under the arm; as she lashed her tail violently 
in her excitement, it was difficult for her to catch it, and she 
often lost her balance in the attempt and tipped headforemost, 
but invariably swung herself under the arm and up again like a 
monkey on a bough. Her kittens admired this performance 
extremely, and as they grew older imitated it, with greater or 
less success, according to the length of their tails. 

Nearly all my cats have some favourite trick which they have 
invented for themselves, but I have never been able to teach them 
any which was not for their own pleasure and convenience. One 
of them, M’liss, of her own accord would fetch a ball for me to 
throw a dozen or twenty times running, but she originated the 
game herself, and would not bring it once if not in the humour. 
I taught Czarina and two others to ring a little bell hanging from 
the knob of the drawing-room door instead of scratching when 
they wished to come in. Lalla Rookh, who is almost rational, 
learned at once ; I showed her a couple of times, striking the bell 
with her paw and opening the door immediately, and later, the 
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same evening, she did it herself when I was sitting within, and 
from that time forward rang regularly. Poor Czarina, her mother, 
was not clever, and although as a kitten she had easily learned to 
put her paw through the open-work door of her wicker house and 
ring a bell which hung above it when she wished to get out, it 
was a fortnight before she took in the idea of ringing at the 
drawing-room. However, when she had done so, she not only 
rang for admission, but she would ring the bell for whatever she 
wanted. I taught her Princess’s tail game on the arm of the 
Louis XV. chairs of our apartment in Paris; she learned it 
readily, and practised it on coming to America on the original 
armchair, and her kittens in their turn followed her. These and 
other feats of my cats show ingenuity, and they are more 
methodical and inventive at play than dogs; a puppy’s notion of 
aromp isa rough-and-tumble affair, while cats and kittens play 
at hide-and-seek and tag with almost as much plan as children. 

But to return to Princess and her affections. The first time 
her kittens were brought downstairs she was distracted with fear, 
and nearly swallowed them in carrying them back, so the 
attempt was not repeated until they were running about the 
house by themselves. With subsequent litters she made no 
opposition to their being brought down, and eventually fetched 
them herself when she considered them old enough. Some- 
body carried them up for her at ten o’clock every night, and, 
like most cats, she had so good an idea of time that one eyening 
when they had been forgotten until half-past ten, she took them 
herself and put them to bed. When they became able to go 
upstairs alone, she regularly marshalled them at bedtime and 
conducted them to the second storey. She was a very strong 
animal for her size, and had great vitality, delighted in being 
played with, and played with her kittens with a spirit I have 
seen nothing like since. But there was a marked difference in 
her fondness for different litters for which I could never account ; 
we sometimes fancied that her favourites were stronger and 
livelier than others ; gave her less trouble and more fun. 

Once she had but one kitten left, the others having been 
destroyed, and she showed unusual tenderness for it; the weather 
being warm, they slept on the lower verandah ina basket, and one 
morning early I was wakened by a low, continuous moaning; I 
went down and found Princess crouching on the grass before the 
house, her paws under her and an expression of stony misery on 
her face. She paid no attention to me and went on moaning 
softly ; there was no kitten to be seen, but I sought, and at the 
other side of the house found a wretched fragment which looked 
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like a bloody handkerchief; I had heard strange dogs in the 
grounds during the night, and this was their work. I went to 
the poor cat and tried to comfort her; she gave up moaning, and 
laid her head against my shoulder, but for two days she refused 
food and lay in one place with her eyes fixed on the ground. 

Like other cats, Princess gave up the charge of her kittens 
when they were about six months old; she weaned them in half 
that time, a process which many of them hastened by learning to 
lap milk for themselves. From that time forth she paid little 
heed to them, and they were given away without causing her 
much distress ; she would look about for them and mope for a 
day. Strange to say, those of her kittens which remained on the 
place never lost their affection for her, and as far as my observa- 
tion goes the relations of cats and their young, after a certain 
period, reverse the rule that love goes downwards. 

One of Princess’s first litter was a magnificent male, with 
dense fur and a bushy tail, whom we named the Major, after a 
handsome military friend of ours, to whom he showed some 
resemblance in the colour of his eyes and carriage of his head. 
The Major was perfectly good-tempered and friendly, though a 
great fighter, more gregarious and much less intelligent and 
individual than his mother. His love for her was a sort of adora- 
tion, purely filial, as she never let him forget the weight of her 
paw on his ears, but as unselfish and solicitous as if he had 
been the parent, she the offspring. He would crawl along the 
floor to lick her feet, and if she had the unwonted grace to bestow 
a brief kiss or soft pat upon him, he would roll about in trans- 
ports. Ifshe were ill or in pain he would sit beside her by the 
hour licking her head, and at these times she liked to have his 
sympathy ; at others she scarcely showed that she remembered 
his existence, except during his occasional absences of two or 
three days, when she was uneasy and restless, looked for him in 
his accustomed haunts and lairs, inquired for him of us by mews 
of the most interrogative inflection, and welcomed him back with 
one of her short kisses like the peck of a bird. 

On one occasion she was shut out on a balcony for nearly the 
whole day; I was out, and on coming back, while still outside 
the house, I heard her crying overhead. As the hall-door was 
opened Major charged downstairs at a gallop to meet me, gave a 
sharp mew, and then up again at the same pace. I followed, 
and found him at the door opening on the balcony, mewing 
incessantly. When it was unlocked and his mother entered he 


rushed to her with manifestations of concern, which she received 
very coolly. 
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The Major, when about half-grown, formed an extravagant 
attachment to a kitten of the next litter, a not uncommon 
thing, I found, though I never saw it carried to the same degree. 
It was like the passion an older child sometimes has for a 
younger one, but from his incessant hugging, kissing, licking, 
and fondling he used to be mistaken for the mother, notwith- 
standing his youth. He could not keep paws off the kitten, and 
literally slept with one eye open to watch it. When it began to 
frisk he became its playfellow, and romped with it so roughly 
that he caused many a squeal and squeak; but the little thing 
became so fond of him that it soon preferred him to its mother, 
and was with him constantly. It developed more rapidly than 
the rest of the litter in consequence, and grew strong and 
aggressive, as was always the case in. these friendships. 
New kittens excite interest and amusement in older ones and 
even in full-grown cats, who go to the box or basket which 
serves as nursery, and look at them as grown people look 
at babies; even the fathers, if members of the household, go 
upstairs now and then and look at their small progeny, as a 
diversion, but I never saw them notice the young ones at any 
other stage, and they repel their advances with soft, clawless 
slaps. 

Kittens differ as much as children in their capacity for 
amusing themselves and in their demands for amusement. One 
of Princess’s kittens, the White Squall, so named from his prac- 
tice of standing on the stairs and howling when left alone, was 
so dependent on others, and so exacting, that he became a pest. 
His mother did not care for him particularly, and none of his 
seniors took a fancy to him. He then fell back upon human 
beings, and made my life a burden by yelling on the stairs when 
he could not find me, and tormenting me to play with him when 
he did. No ball, bell, or string and spool was of the least value 
to him unless somebody played with it for him. He would climb 
into my lap, scramble across my book or portfolio, twitch the 
pen out of my hands, lay himself flat on the keys of the piano, 
pull the piece of sewing I was at work on, claw my hair down, 
bite my fingers, worry at my dress and tear it, crawl up my 
ankles, in short bother me out of my life. At the same time he 
was so gentle and affectionate, and so beautiful, with deep blue 
eyes and a superhuman expression of innocence that I could not 
give him away. He needed a lively child of ten to keep up with 
him, but not having one at hand, I brought one of the stable 
kittens—there were always inferior white ones there—to the 
house for a playmate. She was a few months younger than him- 
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self, and at first I thought he would kill her in his violent sport, 
but finding her unfit for roughness he moderated it until they 
played on even terms. 

This went on happily for some weeks, until a congenital 
trouble of the lungs, which we noticed in Blanche as soon as she 
came to the house, increased. She grew weaker, and Squall 
measured his frolics to her strength, playing more and more 
gently as the poor thing’s forces declined. At length she could 
play no more, and Squall betook himself every morning to the 
kitchen yard, where there were several kittens of low degree, 
romped and raced with them for an hour, and then came back to 
spend the rest of the day lying quietly beside his little sick 
friend. By degrees poor Blanche’s breath grew very offensive, 
and Squall, after kissing her, would withdraw a few feet and lie 
on the floor in sight of her basket; but he did not forsake her 
until, seeing that her suffering was severe and her death certain, 
she was put out of pain by chloroform. 

Cats are fond of perfumes and sensitive to bad smells. I have 
seen them innumerable times jump on a table to smell a basin of 
flowers and then curl themselves up by it, purring and opening 
and shutting their claws with pleasure. Among Princess’s most 
charming habits was that of lying in the geranium and helio- 
trope beds, diffusing fragrance when she came in. They are all, 
too, fond of a cedar wardrobe, in which there are sachets of orris 
powder and dry opoponax flowers among the linen; they watch 
their chance to get into it and hide, often being locked up there 
in consequence. 

The prettiest of Princess’s ways was a fashion she had of 
rearing on her hind legs, pressing her little pink nose against 
the face that bent over her, and at the same time patting the 
cheeks with her forepaws. She reserved this caress for her 
mistress almost exclusively, making a rare exception in favour of 
her master, but for nobody else save once, memorably for Mr. 
Henry James. It was very rapid, very endearing, and had a 
touch of condescension about it which was characteristic of her 
attitude towards man and beast. 

Graceful as the race is proverbially, she and Czarina were 
incomparable in their gambols, of which in summer the lawn and 
garden were the scene. They were fond of playing with the 
daffodils, of sitting on their hind legs and clapping their paws in 
vain attempts to catch the butterflies, of frisking with their own 
shadows, and other exquisite antics. Princess possessed the arts 
of wheedling to an irresistible degree, and knew very well who was 
accessible to them. At table she used to mount on her master’s 
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shoulder and coax him for the food on its way to his lips, when 
she did not adroitly whisk it off his fork. She made no such 
advances to her mistress, having too much discernment. She was 
impatient and could not bear to wait, and in the morning, while 
her mistress was dressing, would ask to be let in and out 
incessantly, because she was in haste for breakfast. At last the 
rule was established that if she were let out she must stay out. 
She tried scratching at the door, and not being re-admitted, went 
to the outer door of her master’s room, scratched, got in, and ran 
straight through the door of communication to her mistress ; 
thenceforth she always got back by this device. 

She was not the only cat to find out who was the softer- 
hearted. Whenever her mistress was away, if only at one meal, 
Princess and any of her kind who represented the dynasty at the 
moment were on the dining-table as soon as the master of the 
house took his place, insisting on having their plate on table too. 
If I had been away for over a year, the day I returned the cats 
resumed their wonted propriety of their own accord. Yet it was 
I they preferred, and Princess’s attachment grew more ardent 
and her necessity for my presence more imperative, with years. 
Her feelings would almost overpower her at times, and then 
she would press her soft muzzle deep into my cheek, like human 
lips silently pressed without a kiss, as if sealed there. And her 
amber eyes would deepen into a gaze of love and devotion, with 
something indefinable beneath, which I remembered when years 
afterwards I read Tourguéniefi’s prose poem to his dog: “ Two 
souls in that room, my dog and I.” This it was that stamped 
Princess with a distinct superiority, and gave me a sense of com- 
panionship in her such as does not belong to her race. She and 
Lalla Rookh made the doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
comprehensible. In some odd way she was aware of this, and 
gained for herself the unique footing of a rational brute. She 
did not associate with other cats, or with any human being but 
ourselves, though she knew our intimate friends and visitors and 
gave them signs of recognition. She disliked the third member 
of our small family, as he teased her; but although he was away 
from home three-quarters of the year, she acknowledged his 
position and made a difference between him and persons who 
were at the house more often than he. 

Her master and mistress once both being absent for more than 
a month, Princess passed the time in the bedroom, coming 
down only for her meals and her regular walks. The obnoxious 
member of the family arrived towards the end of the period, upon 
which she at once came downstairs and sat in the room with him, 
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though neither making overtures to him nor receiving his, but 
like a self-respecting cat she made herself clean and presentable, 
As a rule she did not run to meet us on our arrival, as dogs do, 
but would approach coyly, rubbing herself against the furniture 
until she was near enough to jump upon our knees. After this 
month’s absence, however, as we crossed our threshold she came 
downstairs like a flurry of snow, sprang into the arms of her 
mistress, and lay there limp and nerveless, with drooping limbs, 
panting with sobs which shook her from head to foot. She was 
emaciated and her face worn and drawn, an expression it did not 
lose for some days; she had been pining to death, and we felt 
that if she were left by both of us again for any time we should 
lose her. She never was thus forsaken, for she died of heat 
stroke the following summer, when she was seven years old, in 
the historical “ yellow days ” of September, 1881. 

One of Princess’s kittens which I gave away but constantly 
saw, showed great resemblance to her mother in character, being 
proud, capricious, morbid and refined; she was spoiled to such a 
degree, that at length she would eat only fish or game, and in 
summer, when her owners were away and these delicacies were 
not forthcoming, she lived exclusively on milk and melons. But 
though treated with so much indulgence, she was never particularly 
petted and her affections did not develop. Most of the others 
were ordinary commonplace specimens of their race. 

Princess was the only female cat I have seen do battle, except 
in defence of her young, though they now and then have domestic 
squabbles. The Major was a formidable champion, yet when I 
have run out to the rescue of some kitchen or stable cat of his own 
sex, whom he seemed to be killing, he would roll on the ground 
looking at me over his shoulder with lackadaisical amiability, 
but not releasing his foe. Neither he, nor, as far as I have seen, 
any of the males, showed the least rage in fighting, and would 
purr and arch their backs the moment the contest was over. 

The supposed cowardice of cats is a relative term; they are 
not constitutionally brave like dogs, but they are courageous 
among themselves, even to attacking those of much greater size 
and strength, and are frightfully cut and bitten in consequence. 
They fear no rat, though sometimes overmatched; they will 
often fly at a stray dog of any size and drive him off; and a cat 
with kittens is a small lioness. Maltreated cats fear human 
beings, and all mine have shown as much discrimination as dogs 
between well and ill-dressed strangers, except that while the dog 
becomes aggressive, the cat runs away; no tramp or pedlar can 
come within reach of them. They seem to have the same curious 
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instinctive fear that horses exhibit of the unknown or the uncanny, 
setting up their backs or crouching at a black cloak thrown in a 
heap, or even at a large ill-defined shadow. Czarina, a peculiarly 
timid creature, was terrified by the alternation of light and 
shadow on the wall if a lamp or candle were carried by. I have 
seen them excessively frightened at the sight of little children, or 
negroes, with whom they were unfamiliar. Some of them have 
shown alarm at a strange sound in the air, such as the singing of 
the telegraph wire. In this, as in many other respects, the fine, 
complex organisation tells on the disposition. 
C. B. Wister. 
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“Tur Judge does not seem to have had a bad journey,” says 
Euphemia Bramshill, looking through a letter which has reached 
her by one of those afternoon posts which, now blessing us in the 
depth of the rural districts, almost reconcile one to living in the 
nineteenth century. “Hamburg is very full. The Prince 
arrived; the Empress Frederick expected. He has made ac- 
quaintance with the woman who wrote ‘ Cesspools.’ It seems she 
published them to support a sick husband. She seems to be a 
good deal lionized. Ah, how unfortunate! He crossed in the 
same boat with your victim, Harry Clarence, How that poor 
fellow must hate the sight of any of us!” 

“Does the Judge say how he was looking?” asks Lady Brams- 
hill in that voice of thorough discomfiture with which she now 
alludes—as seldom as possible—to the Clarence family. “ But 
no, he never notices anything; and, besides, he does not know 
that there is any reason for alteration. Was she—was his mother 
with him ?” 

“ Father does not mention her.” 

“That is strange. She told me that they always made their 
little trips together.” 

“I should think she was probably dead,” rejoins Euphemia 
with purposed brutality. “She always looked as if she had not 
much of a grip upon life.” 

The remark drives her mother out of the room; but it is not 
true. Mrs. Clarence is not dead. She is still at her Surrey farm- 
house; but now, in this September weather, she is alone there. 
The vacation has sent the whole machinery of the law steaming 
and yachting and training over the face of Europe, and has filled 
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one member of the Bar, who has not yet taken flight, with an 
inexpressible longing to be away, too. He has the reverse of 
Ritter Toggenburg’s impulse, who found solace in building a hut 
close to the cloister that held his lost lady, and dedicated his life 
to watching for the opening of her casement and the daily glimpse 
of her unattainable nun’s face. 

Clarence, on the contrary, feels that if he could step off into 
another planet he would have a better chance of getting the ring 
of his love’s passionately begging little voice out of his ears, the 
look of her anguish-dilated pupils out of his eyes. The absolute 
silence in which humanity towards his mother makes him endure 
his torments ; the hideous complication of suffering in the total 
loss of hope of attaining the one thing he had ever ardently 
desired, coupled with the dread of the awful overhanging doom 
revealed to him so late in life that its terror is in no degree 
blunted by custom; coupled, too, with the need of feigning 
impossible cheerfulness in the endeavour to lift Mrs. Clarence’s 
prostrated spirits, combine to make a situation which by-and-by 
he has to acknowledge to himself is beyond his power of bearing. 

Once or twice a ripple of indignant bitterness against the 
companion of his wretchedness agitates the surface of his torn 
mind. Ought not she at least to make some effort over herself in 
order to try and alleviate a woe which must be so much acuter 
than her own? But as often as these upbraidings have occurred 
to him, she seems to have read his thoughts, and to force her- 
self to some piteous efforts at gaiety—efforts so piteous that he 
prays for the return of her unvarnished melancholy. 

The strain upon his mind begins to tell upon his body, destroy- 
ing appetite and undermining sleep. Instead of quiet slumber, 
horrid visions begin to assault his bed. Defer as he may to a 
later and later hour each night his going to what is no longer rest, 
he cannot dodge them. They are patient, and await him, even 
till after dawn has broken. 

Nor can he better his case by resolutely bine awake ; for of 
late odd shapes have begun to dance and curve and writhe in the 
dark before him. The cold drops of sweat break out on his fore- 
head as he tells himself that it is what he must expect, that he is 
coming into his inheritance, that he is beginning to go mad. It 
is in vain that he scourges himself mentally for his want of pluck, 
his failure to turn with manly resolution upon the horrible spectre 
that dogs him. The nature of the peril sets that ordinary pluck 
with which most educated British men are pretty well furnished 


at defiance, and the armour that will defend him against it is not 
yet forged. 
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By the arrival of September it is clear to him that his one 
chance of escape from an entire breakdown of the nerve system is 
in flight. 

It is with misgiving as to the light in which his mother may 
regard a proposition which in her normal state she would hail 
with joy that he makes it. 

“This time last year we were off to the Loire. When are we 
to go this year?” 

She is sitting listlessly sewing at one of those fine embroideries 
whose execution used to give her so much still pleasure, but which 
his eye tells him, by its lack of progress, is only taken up in his 
presence.’ Her work falls into her lap, and from the force of old 
habit a ray of expectant pleasure darts into her eyes. But that 
it is due only to habit is evidenced by its immediate extinction in 
a darkness deeper than what had preceded it. 

“One must be in very good repair to live in one’s boxes,” she 
says. 

His spirit sinks. Is it possible that she, whose heart has 
always answered to each pulse of his with such almost miraculous 
accuracy of understanding, does not now comprehend the bitter 
need for change—for escape—that is corroding his whole being ? 

He strokes her languid arm with one of his gentlest caresses. 

“Tt would, perhaps, be an effort to you at first, dear; but it 
would do us both good.” 

She does not answer save by a restless turning of her profile— 
a very sharpened outline, as not for the first time he notices— 
towards the now somewhat waning heather. 

“You will never live to be an old woman,” he says, with a 
mixture of intolerable irritation and yet more intolerable remorse 
for feeling it, in the presence of this shadowy epitome of suffering, 
“if you take other people’s sufferings so much to heart.” 

“ Other people's !” 

The bottomless depth of tragedy—is it reproach ?—it must be, 
though it looks like self-reproach—in her voice startles even her 
son, used as he now is to what had at first seemed to him the 
unaccountable, and, as it were, exaggerated deeps of her de- 
pression. 

“T am afraid, indeed, that in this case we have all things in 
common,” he answers, with a rueful fondness; “but it will be 
doing me a left-handed sort of kindness to worry yourself into 
your grave over my troubles. What should I do if you were dead, 
I should like to know?” 

Perhaps it is that this letting himself go of a person whose love 
has always been of the unexpansive, unprotesting sort brings 
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home afresh to his mother the shock that his whole moral nature 
has received ; but her answer is a little low cry. 

“Tt would be immeasurably the best thing that could happen 

to you!” 
' ay do not quite know how you make that out,” he answers, 
dismayed and startled, and regaining his self-control. ‘‘ However 
unhappy we are, we need not let ourselves say this kind of thing : 
we only cut each other deeper. One would think, mother, that 
you had been the author of my misfortunes instead of a fellow- 
victim.” 

He gives a melancholy smile at the absurdity of the suggestion ; 
but she only turns away again with a slight and, to him, incom- 
prehensible shudder. 

He has desisted in discouragement from any further effort to 
persuade her to try to relieve their wretchedness by a change of 
scene, but on the same evening she herself resumes the subject. 

“T should have been only a clog upon you,” she says, breaking 
abruptly into the dropped theme. “There is nothing more 
uncomfortable than travelling with a person who is just not up 
to the mark ; and I am rather run down. Where shall you go?” 

“Go! And leave you here?” 

“Why not?” she asks, with that air of manufactured lightness 
which always hurts him more than any other of her moods. 
“Since the time you first went to school, I have been used to 
being alone all day. It is only the evenings; and I shall shorten 
them by going to bed early and getting my beauty sleep.” 

_ But he looks at her so ruefully that her airy tone falters away. 

“It is the first time in our lives that I have ever said it or 
thought it,” she murmurs, brokenly at first, but then steadily, 
“but we shall be better apart for a little while.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

In the depth of his consciousness he recognises that she speaks 
truth; but yet his heart is so sore that the -idea that the one 
treasure left to him can do without him seems to add a new raw 
to his wounds. 

“We hurt each other more than anyone else can hurt us,” she 
goeson. “ You said almost the same thing yourself a short while 
ago—did not you? If you took me abroad with you, though we 
went to Central Africa, it would be no change of scene. When I 
told you this morning that I could not go with you because I was 
run down, I did not speak the truth. I do not go because my 
sharing it with you would deprive you of any good you might gain 
from the trip. And, besides ”—holding up a hand to stop him as 
she sees that he is about to interrupt her—‘ I wish to be alone.” 
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Into her voice, so faint and faltering, now there has come a 
note of resolution and authority that only once or twice before in 
his life has he heard. It fills him with a sort of fear. 

“Tf you wish to be alone, there is no more to be said.” 

Two days afterwards he leaves her. Their parting is almost 
wordless ; but she comes out to the farm-gate to see the last of 
him. The road runs straight for half a mile or more across the 
common, and he stares till his eyes ache at the little shadowy 
figure that is first his dear mother, then diaphanous gray draperies, 
then a tiny pale blur against the sky, then nothing. But her 
faint “ God bless you!” is never a blur, or nothing. 

* * * * * 

The sudden shock of the deduction drawn from Mrs. Nasmyth’s 
tale has, for the moment, the effect upon Honor of a hard physical 
blow on the head, and makes her for a little space unconscious of 
her surroundings. 

She does not actually swoon or fall down, but she knows 
nothing about anything until she wakes to the fact that her nurse 
is standing beside her with a glass of water in her hand, and 
sayimg, in a half-self-reproachful, half-upbraiding voice : 

“T ought not to have told you, but you would make me, and 
how could I know that you would take it so much to heart?” 

“T do not want any water,” answers the girl, coming—rather 
hazily still—out of her clouds, but with the immediate impulse 
to clutch at and recover her lost self-control; “Ido not know 
why you are offering it to me, and as to taking your tale to heart, 
one need not take to heart what one does not believe.” 

But to her own spirit she holds a different language when she 
has at length gained the supremely-coveted boon of being alone 
with it. The story is, as she had pointed out to the teller, 
unsupported by any evidence beyond a probably imagined 
physical likeness. It rests solely on the testimony of a dis- 
charged servant. It is antecedently incredible—in flagrant con- 
tradiction with the whole tenor of life, the ermine purity and 
continuous holiness of the person of whom it is told. It is a lie, 
a slander, a calumny upon the face of it—a lie so coarse, & 
slander so black, a calumny so villainous, that its mere statement 
is its refutation—and yet it is true! 

The conviction that it is so does not come piecemeal and by 
degrees to Honor’s mind, built up out of tiny mosaics of evidence 
—such as Mrs. Clarence’s terrified avoidance of society, the very 
excess of her church-going, since the greatest sinners pro- 
verbially make the greatest saints—such as the unwillingness of 
the witness against her, the friendly feeling obviously still sur- 
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viving in that witness’s mind—not out of all these fragments, as 
I say, is conviction gradually built up. It comes in one blinding 
flash—a flash that for the moment takes away the senses of the 
struck. It is true—trwe—rrvz! 

. The burden of the revelation is too heavy to be borne indoors, 
particularly by one to whom a roof is always, if a needful, yet an 
irksome covering; so as soon as she can rid herself of Mrs. 
Nasmyth’s frightened assiduities, Honor slips out by a side-door 
into the neglected park, where, hiding herself from every 
unlikely eye in a copse, which, shared with squirrels, had been a 
playground of her lonely childhood, she sits down on the fallen 
and neyer-removed arm of an oak-tree, blown down in some 
former storm, and sets herself to face the tempest—mightier than 
that which had felled her resting-place—raging in her mind. It 
is made up of such widely diverse and madly jarring elements, 
that at first it is nothing but a frantic whirlwind, in which she 
can distinguish nothing clear. But by little and little the hurri- 
cane begins to resolve itself into its component parts—the 
original horror of shrinking disbelief, the shock of conviction, 
and, underlying both, a stratum of deep and, as it seems to 
herself, enormously wicked joy. 

Joy! for if this tale be true—and it 7s true—there is no longer 
any ugly spectre thrusting itself between her and her love! 
There never has been one! He need never have come, with his 
white face, to tell her that grisly tale, which has as little relation 
to him as to herself. If he were now in this quiet copse, he 
might push through the brushwood to her—might take her in his 
arms, and lift her to the heaven of his heart, without God or man 
having any right to gainsay it. 

She smiles; and in the height of the blest illusion stretches 
out her own arms, crying: “Come! come!” 

But the sound of her voice breaks the charm. The ecstatic cry 
dies into silence, and the arms fall listless to her sides. Of what 
use is it to either of them that there is no least obstacle between 
them if one of them must go through life believing that a fright- 
ful demon is for ever waving them apart? And who is to 
undeceive him? If any one did him that service would he 
survive it? In a deluge of most bitter recollections there come 
pouring over her memory the numberless indications which her 
acquaintance with him has afforded of his passionate cult for his 
mother—remembrance of her own jealousy at the high apartness 
from all other women in which he has set her—of her own despair 
of ever nearing the lofty throne on which, in the aloofness of her 
supreme purity and piety, she reigns in his heart. There are 
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illusions which, though they be illusions, yet are of so stout a 
quality that with their extinction is coincident the extinction, 
moral or physical, and sometimes both, of those who cherish 
them. 

He would never believe the story ; and whose task could it be 
to force conviction on him? But if he did, the knowledge would 
kill him. Better—immeasurably better—for him that he should 
walk through life dogged by the spectre of hereditary madness 
than that he should ever learn by what means he has been freed 
from it. 

As the hopeless misery of the dilemma comes home to her— 
she does not realize it at once—she slips off the tree-trunk, and 
lies along upon the matted undergrowth, with her cheek resting 
against the lichened bark. The roughness of the fibre irritates 
her soft skin, but she is too absolutely overthrown to care, or 
make the slight movement necessary for removing the discomfort. 
Though there had been no one before whom to exercise self- 
control, she had tried to keep a brave front to the overthrow of 
her happiness—tried, from the force of habit and the inherent 
enduring strength of her character—but this new blow—this 
knowledge that her calamity is all needless—in vain—wholly 
oversets her. It is not God-sent! It is the outcome of human 
wickedness. 

To do her justice, it is not the enormity of her own loss that 
crushes her nearly so much as the agony of her pity for him—a 
pity that swallows up even mighty love—the measureless com- 
passion for one doomed to stagger through life under the over- 
whelming weight of a burden from which he can be freed only 
by the imposition of a yet more intolerable one. That weight 
seems pressing on her own head, and she lifts herself into a 
sitting posture and puts her hands on the top of it. 

“Tt would be a good thing if I could cry, I suppose,” she says 
out loud ; but the refreshment of tears is leagues away. 

The change of posture seems to bring another aspect of the 
subject to her mind. His mother! It is her colossal selfishness 
that, in order to shield her own early frailty, is dooming him to 
this lifelong hell. His mother! That shrine of austere purity! 
that ermine! that snowdrop! that saint! His mother! who had 
shrunk with such repulsion from the girl because she had men- 
tioned Poppy de Vere! She laughs out loud; but the noise of 
her own grisly mirth frightens her, and she looks round scared, as 
if expecting to see some ill spirit that had uttered it. 

Her thought takes a slightly different but not less bitter road. 
One of the saints of God! The phrase, so often repeated to her, 
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comes dinning back, and back, and back. Well, some of God’s 
great saints had been great sinners in their day; but had any of 
them ever sought to cover their sins by so monstrous and 
murderous a deception ? 

There flashes grotesquely before her mind’s eye the image of 
King David setting Uriah in the forefront of the battle. But 
even that treachery pales before the iniquity of this one. It is 
her own son—the son of her devotion to whom she has made a 
lifelong parade—(the ludicrous inaptness of the word to any 
action of Mrs. Clarence’s does not strike the girl in her state of 
tension)—whom she has unhesitatingly sacrificed to her own 
good name. Surely at the Last Assize, when our Judge weighs 
our offences, that early lapse will seem light indeed compared to 
the iniquity of the selfishness that has hidden it. 

But is it selfishness that has hidden it? May it not be the 
conviction, shared but now by Honor herself, that in giving him 
freedom she would give him death—death moral, if not physical ? 
May it not be her love, not her self-regard, that is closing her 
lips? How could she tell him? How could any mother tell any 
son? And how infinitely less possible would it be to a mother so 
high-throned? Tell him! In what words could she convey 
such a fact? How could she make him believe it? Ifshe were 
ever to brace herself to the awful rack of that confession, of what 
use would it be? She could never gain credence from him. He 
would think that her poor brain had turned through pity for his 
sufferings, and would draw over her sick fancies a veil of reverent 
tenderness. And if by some miracle she did get him to 
believe it ? 

The girl covers her face with both hands. Till now, absorbed 
in the immensity of her pity for the man she loves, she has felt 
nothing but unspeakable indignation against the author of his 
destruction ; but now an ocean of compassion for that most 
wretched author more wholesomely floods hor being. 

What must that woman have been suffering during these last 
days! What ploughshares must have been furrowing her 
heart! What a hell of oscillation between two terrific alter- 
natives! What a choice of cups to have to offer him to drink 
—the incurable blight of madness, or the defilement of all the 
sanctities of his past! Honor feels that it is only in part 
that she can realize what the tortures must be of a mind held 
by the seventy-and-seven devils of such an occupancy. But 
the mere partial grasp of it tears groans of pity, in which her 
own grief has now no part, out of her heart. 

“You poor, poor souls! God pity you both!” 

2P2 
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She sits there huddled up, with her elbows on her knees, and 
her hands still covering her face, as if to hide out some blood- 
curdling sight, for hours. What difference can time make 
to her? 

It is a very commonplace sound that at last arouses her to the 
consciousness that she must not spend the night out of doors— 
viz., the scolding notes of the blackbirds quarrelling over their 
roosting-places, hustling each other away. She slowly lets fall 
her hands, and draws herself up, stiff and a little chilled, and 
the light, running level now under the tree-boughs from its 
parent fount in the green and scarlet west, makes her long- 
shielded eyes blink. The blackbirds’ altercation pauses for a 
moment, and there is no sound but the voice of a harsh jay, ugly 
and unmusical, drowning, save to her practised ear, the voice of 
a little tree-creeper. 

“ God pity us all!” she says out loud. 


Cuapter XVII. 


A BURDEN is always a burden, but it may be so adjusted as to 
be carried with upright head instead of staggered under with 


bowed back. 

By the time of his return to England, in latish October, 
Harry Clarence has learnt how to carry his. It is still there— 
nay, it has not lost one ounce of its weight—but he has at least 
begun to teach himself the lesson of how it should be carried. 
The heavenly winged love that had hovered for a brief space 
on his life’s threshold has for ever flitted away, but he has ceased 
to send unmanly crying and groans after her, bowing his head 
in acknowledgment that she was too fair for him, and acquiescing 
in her return to her home in the skies, The phantom of insanity 
still dogs him; but he has taken the ugly thing by the throat 
and defied it. The horrid visions that encumbered his sleep 
have withdrawn, chased by the wholesome influences of change 
and travel and healthy fatigue. He has learnt not to blench 
from the contemplation of his losses, but rather to reckon up 
with quiet fortitude what is left him. 

Happiness is gone—in its supremest form of requited love 
irrecoverably departed. But work and duty remain; and there 
are worse things with which to fill our little life space, as he 
with patient courage tells himself. Out of unusual misfortunes 
great careers have ere now been forged, and though there are 
none of the elements of greatness in him, yet even he, handi- 
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capped as he is, can still walk worthily, as one for ever ennobled 
by that refused and foregone love should do. 

But it is not always that he can keep at this high level. He 
has failings of the spirit, against which, when they come upon 
‘ him, for awhile he struggles in vain. It is mostly at the sight 
of some common homely happiness that they attack him—some 
quiet, humdrum Sunday couple, innocent of anything in them- 
selves or their circumstances that can make an agony of envy in 
another’s breast, of some little jolly, rollicking child. 

At such moments there is nothing for it but to grapple his 
mind with all its will-force to the recalling of what is still left 
him; of that perfect saintly love that has enveloped all his 
existence in its warm white folds. His mother! He can never 
have to renounce her. Nothing but death can deprive him of her. 
And she will not die; she will 


“Absent herself from felicity awhile,” 


knowing that he cannot do without her. His heart is overflowing 
with tenderness towards her as he nears the little railway-station, 
which is within a mile of that rustic retreat to which she has 
cleaved during all the time of his absence. 

His heart is full of tenderness, but there are also misgivings in 
it—misgivings, but not as to her physical welfare, for she has 
written regularly and calmly to each address he has given her. 
Besides, a good dependable lady’s-maid—not a friend, for 
Mrs. Clarence had always shrunk from making friends of her 
servants, but a trustworthy, conscientious person—would have 
kept him informed of any alteration in her health. 

The misgivings he feels are as to the state of her spirits. Shall 
he find her, who, unlike himself, has not been subject to tho 
wholesome bracing of change and travel, who has been confined 
to one scene, one very narrow set of surroundings, in the same 
condition of morbid prostration as he had left her ? 

The wretched irritation which, in the miserable days before his 
departure, had assailed him at the sight of her hopeless gloom 
recurs, in some degree, at the recollection of it. If it is—God 
forbid that it should be! but if it is so, he must—it will be his 
plain duty—use stringent measures to her; point out to her, with 
no mincing of his words, how impossible life will be to them both 
if she does not brace herself to a resolute effort to be cheerful. 

He will show her—most lovingly, indeed, but so clearly and 
firmly that there may be no misapprehension—the unkindness to 
himself involved in her indulgence of such immoderate des- 
pondency; and he will show her too, how, by her want of 
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confidence in His goodness, she is discrediting that God upon 
whom, up to this last most crucial trial of her faith, she has so 
steadfastly leaned. 

Clarence walks up the short distance from the station, tempted 
by the splendour of the autumn evening. Yet, though he has 
resolved to deal roundly with her if she disappoints him in the 
matter of recovered spirits and recuperated moral energy, he is 
in true haste to embrace her. And the admonishing impulse 
dies down, extinguished by pure love, as he comes in sight of the 
peaceful homestead, sitting in a gold bath of evening mist on 
the burnt umber of its heath. 

The gate where he had seen her lean to bid him good-bye 
quickens yet more the hurry of heart to be reunited to her—to 
hear her soft cry of “ Harry!” For has not he, in his haste 
skipped the last pausing-place, and arrived twenty-four hours 
before he is due ? 

He is up the straight footpath, bordered by tall autumn 
flowers, with which the season, late as it is, has dealt leniently, 
and his hand is on the old-fashioned knocker of the (as he knows) 
never-locked front door. You have only to give one turn to the 
bright brass, and there you are inside. 

With an almost childish fear of being balked of the treat he 
promises himself in the sight of her glad astonishment, he 
almost runs up the flagged passage, and rather noisily, in his 
impatience, opens the door of the little parlour, to which, despite 
her listless lack of interest in anything, the habits and instincts 
of a lifetime have made her, by her daintinesses and fragrances, 
give a delicate drawing-room air. 

As he enters, the perfume of her familiar dried rose-leaves and 
lavender greets him, with its welcome associations. His look 
flies at once to the long, low chair, lying in which he has seen 
her pass so many dejected hours. It is empty; and a flash of 
mixed disappointment and satisfaction darts across him—dis- 
appointment that their meeting may be deferred by her being 
out walking, and pleasure at the thought of its being an evidence 
of increased activity. 

The light is drooping rapidly, and at first the room seems 
empty; but a second quick look around shows him that she is 
here, after all. In a little nook of the room stands a bureau, at 
which she writes her letters. It was his present to her on her 
last birthday ; and at it she is sitting, with her back to him. She 
is not writing, but her head is lying on her outstretched arms in 
an attitude of the deepest despondency. 

She is no better, then, than when he left her—giving the reins 
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to the same indulgence in senseless despair as ever; not the 
same, indeed, but a more complete one, for scarcely ever before 
has he seen her in a pose of such utter abandonment. 

The irritation that had been put out by love flares up again, 
and there is remonstrance mixed with the pained tenderness of 
his voice : 

“ Mother !” 

But she does not stir. In a second he is at her side. Her face 
is quite hidden. He can see only the familiar coil upon coil of 
her splendid hair; and just beyond her prone head a letter lying, 
addressed to himself, and with the ink scarce dry upon the 
envelope. 

Why should she be writing to him when she expects to see him 
in twenty-four hours? The thought does not occupy the 
nillionth part of a minute. 

“ Mother ! mornER!” 

He has her in his arms; he has carried her to the window; has 
thrown it wide that the air may blow upon her face; has called 
madly for help. 

The little room is full in a second. She is laid on the floor, 
and water dashed in her face. They beat her hands, and try to 
pour brandy down her throat. 

“ Mother ! mother!” 

But her son may leave his vain calling. Little as we know of 
the mystery that envelops the state of the dead—perhaps God has 
hidden it from us because, did we know the excellency of their 
estate, we should be in too mad haste to overtake them—little as 
we know of that deep mystery, I think we may be pretty sure 
that, even at his voice, she would not have come back if she could. 
Why should she come back? Is not her work done? 

* * * * * 

“Syncope, resulting from failure of the heart’s action. An old- 
standing cardiac affection; the end precipitated possibly by some 
mental shock”—this with a look of interrogation. The usual 
medical patter upon a sudden death. “Life must have been 
extinct about half-an-hour at the time of his (the doctor's) 
arrival,” 

Half-an-hour! Then, if her son had driven up from the 
station, instead of walking, he would have found her still alive! 
This is one of those superfluous agonies that often add their 
tributary streams to the main river of a colossal grief. 

But at present he feels no agony. Decorously listening, it 
strikes him with a curious dry, hard sense of having been an 
unfortunate circumstance relating to the death of some stranger- 
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woman. He listens with the same cast-iron attention to the 
weeping narratives, interspersed with encomiums, of the lady’s- 
maid and the housewife. 

“Oh, she was a good lady! Scarcely ever off her knees of late, 
and never missed a service at church! As regularly as the bell 
went, off she would go; though you might see that she could 
scarcely keep herself on her legs sometimes.” 

To his consciousness there seems to come a cold knowledge that, 
had this dead woman been akin to him, he would have been glad 
that she had made her way back to the well-head of waters which 
had fed her soul through life, and which, ere his departure, had 
seemed to have run dry. 

“ And charitable !”—this is the antiphonal strain—“ and never 
giving any trouble! No lady—nor gentleman either, for the 
matter of that—who had ever crossed the threshold gave so little! 
And never caring what she ate !—eating no more than a sparrow!” 
etc., etc. 

He has carried her upstairs ere this, and then returned to the 
sitting-room, where by-and-by his would-be comforters leave him 
alone, he saying nothing either to detain or dismiss them. 

When they are gone he begins to walk up and down, up and 
down, vaguely wishing that he could feel something, while around 
him the quick-coming night falls and falls. By-and-by they 
bring him in a lamp and tea. He thanks them civilly, and as 
civilly rebuts their good-natured insistence with him that he shall 
eat and drink. 

When he is once again alone his eye falls on the letter still 
lying on the bureau—the letter addressed to himself—which the 
dusk has till now hidden from him, and which, in the stwn of his 
mind, he had forgotten. 

He takes it up, and at the sight of her handwriting the almost 
impenetrable veil of mist which shrouds him from sensation seems 
to lift a little, and he knows, for a second, that beyond that veil 
is intolerable pain. 

The curtain falls again, and the pain goes. He stands holding 
the letter unopened in his hand, not: even breaking the seal, 
Contrary to her custom, as he feels with a dull surprise, she has 
sealed it. What can she have to say to him that needs the safe- 
guard of a seal ? 

He turns it over, and looks again at the superscription, then 
afresh at the impression on the seal—a little winged Justice, with 
scales. In infancy he has often played with that seal, and idly 
remembers having asked her the meaning of the figure. Still he 
does not open it, but stands as one doubtful and mazed. 
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After awhile he takes a resolution: he will read it in her 
presence. Then, if there is anything in it hard to be understood, 
she will interpret. He listens; the house is quite quiet. His 
eye falls on the clock. She has been dead for three hours. 

He takes the lamp, and steals noiselessly up the stairs to her 
door. The key is init, and he enters. The frost is hard again 
about his heart, and the sight of the sheeted bed does not at first 
dissolve it. It seems to have no connection with his mother. 

He sets down the lamp on the table near by, which is piled 
with her books of devotion. How many they are! From how 
many minds has she sought rest for her soul—that white angel- 
soul, fit in its perfect purity to rebuke the teachers at whose feet 
she has so meekly sat! 

He has stepped to the bedside, and reverently turned down the 
sheet, a sort of odd disbelief in her being there at all mingling 
with his cold certainty of knowledge that she is. He looks 
steadfastly at her for a moment or two—looks at her lying there 
beautiful and happy, as the newly-dead are wont to look, even 
those who in life have been unbeautiful and wretched. How 
much more she, that was ever so fair ! 

The next thing that he is conscious of is that he is lying 
grovelling on the floor beside her bed, having returned to the 


lisping accents of infancy, and crying, “Mammy ! mammy!” 
The frost has broken, and he thinks that, in all God’s quiver, 
there can be no more smarting shaft than that with which He is 


now piercing him. But before the night is over he knows better. 
* * * * ra 


The morning has dawned. Through the night none has 
disturbed the man’s vigil. It has filled the sympathizing house- 
hold with admiring pity that he should have had the will to keep 
it; but when the sun—late enough now in leaving his bed—has 
risen well above the heath, and has topped the church-steeple, it 
seems to them strange that the watcher should not issue from the 
room. 

By-and-by they have to summon him upon some necessary 
business connected with the funeral arrangements. They go, two 
together—for a sort of chilly dread is upon their spirits—the 
farmer’s wife and the lady’s-maid, and try the door. It is locked 
on the inside, and the first two low knocks for admittance produce 
no result. At the third the key turns, the door opens, and 
Clarence stands before them. Both women start back with 
a low cry. 


“God bless me, sir! I should not have known you!” 
* * * * 
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“ He do take it hard, poor fellow!” is the later comment of the 
mistress of the house. “His hair turned like that all in one 
night? But I do wonder that he should have burnt his ma’s last 
letter—the very last she ever wrote him.” 

“And she that treasured up every scrap he had ever wrote 
her!” rejoins the maid in watery antistrophe. 

“He must have done it, though,” rejoins the other, “for Sally 
found the hashes, and she says she is confident there was not a 
mite of anything when she did up the grate yesterday; and he 
‘ad it in his ’and as he went upstairs last night, for I was watch- 
ing him through the chink of the kitchen door.” 

They are right. In the silence of the dark hours, watching 
with her through her first night of death, he has burnt the last 
letter she can ever write him. For in that letter she has made 
her expiation—the expiation which has cost her her life. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


Te autumn and winter go heavily by with Honor Lisle. They 
have been spent wholly at her dreary apology for a home, since 
her mainstay in friendship, Mrs. Bevis, has gone on a trip to 
America, and her other friends are few. Even if they were many, 
the total lack of pin-money in which her father keeps her would 
prevent her paying any visits that required even a modest amount 
of toilette. 

Her loneliness is more complete than ever, since at the end of 
September her old nurse had died. There had been a sense of 
something painful come between them since the relation made by 
Mrs. Nasmyth; but the girl nurses her tenderly, and mourns her 
truly. 

As she walks back across the park after the funeral, the 
darkness of her spirit is deepened by the knowledge that now one 
of the two channels through which freedom from the burden of 
apprehension under which he must stagger through life can come 
to him whom she loves is for ever stopped. And yet God knows she 
dare not wish that he may ever learn. 

A month later, when the park, unlike its poor little mistress, 
has put on the majesty of its gold and scarlet robes, she reads in 
the papers the announcement of Mrs. Clarence’s death. For an 
hour she sits stunned. She is gone, then, carrying her secret out 
of the world, saving her good name, and not even having the 
courage to stay and help him to endure that life which her selfish- 
ness has made a hell. 
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But this mood, fiercely bitter while it lasts, soon yields to one 
of immense compassion. She is dead! It has killed her, and no 
wonder. Recalling the slight form and small lily face, she accom- 
panies the dead in thought, with awed pity, through the stages of 
her Calvary, down the steps of her agonized descent to the grave, 
and, stirred to the depths of a naturally most pitiful heart, she 
breaks into long sobs and scalding tears. Yet as time goes on 
she realizes, by the added despondency of her own spirit, how 
much secret hope she must have nourished that her love might 
have received his release—awful as the suffering accompanying 
that release would have been—from the hand that can now never 
manumit him. 

And as the shortening days march past in ever-darkening 
procession, a horrid temptation assails her. It is in her power 
alone now to redeem him. Why should not she doit? Her soul 
never willingly entertains the ugly guest, yet it comes back and 
back—sometimes in its native hideousness, sometimes tricked out 
mockingly like a duty. It comes back and back at intervals 
through the winter—the enormous black winter—with its 
innumerous hours of candle-light, when not even an Honor Lisle 
can be out of doors. She fights it with all the weapons in 
her armoury—with eager work for bird and beast and poor 
neighbour, with uncongenial occupation of distasteful book and 
uphill study, and lastly with frightened, insistent prayer. 

But even when February ushers in her lengthening days, snow- 
drop-betrimmed, it is not wholly subdued. It is pushing her 
hard one morning towards the middle of the month, when all the 
twenty-two kinds of birds in her bower oak are making ready for 
their bridals, with epithalamiums as melodious as Spenser’s. She 
is glad when the opening door, disclosing the young woman who 
has taken Mrs. Nasmyth’s place as her attendant, effects a 
momentary diversion to the tyranny of her thought. 

“Tf you please, ’m, there is a gentleman in the blue saloon that 
wishes to know if he could speak to you.” 

“A gentleman ? what sort of a gentleman?” 

The words are steady and quiet, but a Bedlamite hope is 
making the heart behind them curvet and bound. 

“T could not say very well, ’m, for only one of the windows 
was unshuttered ; but I should say he is an elderly sort of gentle- 
man—his hair is quite gray.” 

The Bedlamite hope goes out, and in its extinction is recognised 
as having been Bedlamite. 

“You had better ask him what he wants; I suppose he is 
someone on business from Tranby.” 
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She says it with a sinking heart. It is probably one of the too- 
assiduous duns whom her father leaves her to grapple with. 

“Qh no, ’m ”—warmly—“ he is quite the gentleman.” 

“ You should say quite a gentleman, not quite the gentleman, 
Martha”—the new attendant is a raw girl whom Honor is 
conscientiously trying to train. ‘Stay, I had better speak to him 
myself.” 

Her opinion of her maid’s perspicacity is not high enough to 
lessen her confidence in the probable character of the visitor, and 
it is with the familiar sense of trepidating shame that she enters 
the blue saloon, and makes her way through its sea of brown- 
holland to the one unshuttered window. 

The stranger is standing with his back to her, looking ont. 
He is dressed in black. He has a slight stoop from the shoulders 
—yes, he must be an elderly man. Then he turns, and for a 
whole long minute there is dead silence. Is it possible that this 
is he? 

“TI have been ill,” he says, in a voice which she finds it as 
difficult to piece on to her memory of him as she has already 
done in the case of his looks. 

——- 

Another full minute of total dumbness; but the paralysis that 
had nailed her to the spot when she had first stayed her steps is 
slackening its hold. She is stealing nearer, nearer to him. She 
is quite close to him now, her riveted eyes fastened on his stricken 
face—stricken, smitten, furrowed by ploughshares of agony—and 
she knows that he knows ! 

Aged, broken, sunken-eyed, shrunk, and with blanched head, 
God has given him back to her! 

She raises her arms, and her hands steal most softly to his 
bowed shoulders, and thence to his face, which, with tender com- 
pulsion, she draws down to hers. 

“ Hast thou any mind of me?” 

His head falls forward on her neck, and with a storm of life- 
giving tears his answer comes : 

‘“‘T have even great mind of thee!” 

It is the only explanation they ever have. 


THE END. 
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